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BY THE EDITOR. 

In the March number of the Ladies’ Repository, 
the editor published a hastily-written notice of Dr. 
Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, in which it was argued, 1. That a full 
and complete preparation for all the work of:a 
Christian minister requires some knowledge of the 
Greek Scriptures; but, 2. That, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain portion of this ministerial work can be done, 
and done “very ably’—these are the words em- 
ployed—by persons knowing nothing of the Greek 
language. 

These two points, it was supposed, had long since 
been settled; and they were, therefore, thrown out 
without much attention to the precise words used, 
or to the style of composition. Had the writer not 
written with the consciousness, that these notices 
are rather third-rate affairs, as to the manner of 
their execution, not much valued by those who 
write them, and frequently not even read by the 
patrons of a paper, a great deal more care might 
have been exercised, though the doctrines would 
have been identically as now stated. The first of 
these doctrines, however, has been called in ques- 
tion; and, though a ladies’ magazine is no fit me- 
dium for the discussion of a subject calling for 
logical or literary demonstrations, it may be well 
enough to present a very few pertinent quotations, 
to show how the great and the good of other ages 
have determined the point now disputed. 

Martin Luther, as quoted by Tittmann—De Syn., 
p. 12—when urging upon the clergymen of his day 
a critical knowledge of the Scriptures, as the only 
perfect preparation for all the duties of the pulpit, 
says in so many words—optimum grammaticum, 
eum etiam optimum theologum— the best gramma- 
rian is also the best theologian.” 

Melancthon—Bloomfield’s Pref. N. Test., p. 15— 
governed by the same conviction, in the same way 
declares—non posse evadere bonum theologum, qui 
non ante fuerit bonus interpres, neque posse Scrip- 
turam intelligi theologice, nisi ante intellecta sit 
grammatice— it is not possible to meet with a good 
theologian, who was not before a good translator, nor 
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can the Bible be understood theologically, unless it 
has been before understood grammatically.” 

Bishop Middleton, one of the great lights of the 
Reformation in Great Britain, and who represents 
the general opinion of the Church of England, in- 
sists not only upon the ordinary knowledge of the 
Greek language, but upon so profound a knowledge 
as will fit a minister for a close and critical use of 
the words of the original: ‘When we consider,” 
says the Bishop—Bloom. Pref., p. 15—‘how many 
there are, who seck to warp.the Scriptures to their 
own views and prepossessions, verbal criticism seems 
to be the only barrier that can be opposed success- 
fully against heresy and schism.” 

Richard Watson, one of the greatest theological 
writers of modern times, in the ablest and most elab. 
orate of his productions, contends that the “ words 
of the original Scriptures” constitute what we call 
the divine revelation; and he marks the wisdom of 
having every part of the New Testament written 
in the Greek language, so that those acquainted 
with that language can make a comparison of the 
words employed by inspiration, and thus reach the 
ideas contained in them: “It was proper,” says he— 
Dict., p. 427—“that all the apostolical epistles [as 
well as the other portions of the New Testament] 
should be written in the Greek language, because the 
different doctrines of the Gospel being delivered and 
explained in them, the explanation of these doc- 
trines could with more advantage be compared, so 
as to be better understood, being expressed in one 
language.” This comparison, of course, requires a 
knowledge of the Greek. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, in giving an account of his 
own theological studies, is even more emphatic. 
“The New Testament,” says the Doctor—Gen. 
Pref. to Com., p. 15—I plainly saw was a comment 
on the Old; and to understand such a comment, I 
knew it was absolutely necessary to be well acquainted 
with the original text.” A man, therefore, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clarke, can not understand the New Tes- 
tament, and consequently is not very well prepared 
to teach it, unless he can read it—unless he is well 
acquainted with it—in the original text! 

John Wesley, also, who was a very orthodox 
Methodist, has given his opinion of this question, 
in numerous places of his works, expressed in the 
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most decided manner. In a tract written expressly 
on the qualifications for the ministry, he takes the 
highest possible ground in relation to this subject. 
He divides these qualifications, as he always did, 
into graces and gifts; and under the head of gifts, 
or acquirements, he is tenfold more positive in his 
language than any writer I have quoted. In the 
first place, after laying down a broad and compre- 
hensive course of study, in which nearly all the 
literature, philosophy, and sciences of his age are 
included, he puts into the mouth of the minister, 
who should neglect these things, a series of most 
searching interrogations. ‘If 1 am wanting,” says 
he—Works, vol. vi, p. 225—‘‘even in these lowest 
endowments, shall I not frequently regret the want? 
How often shall I move heavily, and be far less 
useful than I might have been! How much more 
shall I suffer in my usefulness, if I have wasted the 
opportunities I once had of acquainting myself with 
the great lights of antiquity, the ante-Nicene fath- 
ers, or if I have droned away those precious hours, 
wherein I might have made myself master of the 
sciences! How poorly must I many times drag on, 
for want of the helps I have vilely cast away! But 
is not my case still worse, if I have loitered away 
the time, wherein I should have perfected myself in 
Greek and Hebrew? I might before this have been 
critically acquainted with these treasuries of sacred 
knowledge. But they are now hid from my eyes. 
They are close locked up; and I have no key to 
open them!” 

This is evidently the language of deep feeling; 
and the illustrious writer gives his reason for speak- 
ing with so much emphasis. He plainly declares, 
that the want of knowing the languages of Scrip- 
ture is a want which can never be made good. 
“ However,” says he—Vol. vi, p. 226—“ have I used 
all possible diligence to supply that grievous defect, 
so far as it can be supplied now, by the most accu- 
rate knowledge of the English Scriptures?” It 
was, therefore, the opinion of Mr. Wesley, that the 
most accurate knowledge of the English version can 
never make up the lack of knowing the original. 

But Mr. Wesley has used still stronger language 
upon this subject. In the tract already quoted— 
Works, vol. vi, p. 218—when insisting upon the 
absolute necessity that every minister should be 
able to give the exact meaning of every passage in 
the Bible, he asks: “But can he do this, in the 
most effectual manner, without a knowledge of the 
original tongues? Without this, will he not fre- 
quently be at a stand, even as to texts which regard 
practice only? But he will be under still greater 
difficulties, with regard to controverted Scriptures. 
He will be ill able to rescue these out of the hands 
of any man of learning, that would pervert them; 
for, whenever an appeal is made to the original, his 
mouth is stopped at once!” The reader may re- 
member, that this is precisely the argument of my 
book notice, only couched in more emphatic terms. 

In asubsequent passage, however, the founder of 
Methodism casts my little article, with all its hete- 
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rodoxy, entirely into the shade. He is still dwelling 
upon the necessary qualifications for a Christian 
minister; and he makes the minister answer to his 
own conscience:a list of interrogations, which no 
one, who has denied the strict importance of the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, can put to himself 
without deep mortification. ‘Do I understand,” 
says he—Works, vol. vi, p. 224—‘ Greek and He- 
brew? Otherwise, how can I undertake, as every min- 
ister does, not only to explain books written therein, 
but to defend them against all opponents? Am I 
not at the mercy of every one, who does understand, 
or even pretends to understand, the original? For 
which way can I confute his pretense?” He then 
goes on to a variety of repetitions of this general 
question, as if it weighed so upon him that it was 
impossible readily to dismiss it—‘ Do I understand 
the language of the Old Testament? critically? at 
all? Can I read into English one of David’s Psalms, 
or even the first chapter of Genesis ?”—then returns 
with redoubled energy to the Greek—“ Do I under- 
stand the language of the New Testament? AmI 
a critical master of it?”—and concludes with the ex- 
clamation—“ If not”—if I can not answer all these 
questions in the affirmative—“ ought not shame to 
cover my face!” 

It can not be said, with any degree of truth, that 
these opinions of Mr. Wesley were given before his 
conversion, and before he had become a Methodist. 
The foundations of the Wesleyan Society were laid, 
as every body knows, in the year 1739; and in 1839, 
just one hundred years afterward, the adherents 
and friends of Methodism celebrated, in many 
lands, the centenary of the great event. The work, 
however, from which the above quotations are 
made, is dated February 6, 1756, nearly seventeen 
years after the corner-stone of Methodism was laid. 
Between 1739 and 1756, the two limits of this long 
period, nearly all the distinctive features of Meth- 
odism had been assumed, and some of its greatest 
triumphs had been achieved. There had been no 
less than twelve sessions of the original Wesleyan 
conference; hundreds of societies had been built 
up; a large portion of Mr. Wesley’s writings had 
been published; a system of education had been 
established; Kingswood school had been set in 
operation; an institution for the education of can- 
didates for the ministry had been projected; and 
Methodism had put on all the general characteris- 
tics by which it has ever since been distinguished. 
It was at this time, after all this had been done, 
that the father of the movement wrote and pub- 
lished the tract, in which he maintains the impos- 
sibility of a minister’s being properly prepared to 
give the exact and true sense of Scripture without 
a knowledge of the sacred languages, and in which 
he plainly says, a clergyman should be ashamed of 
himself who is not acquainted with the Hebrew 
and the Greek! 

Nor can it be said, on the other hand, that, if 
such were the opinions of Mr. Wesley, he is incon- 


| sistent with himself. It will be asserted, of course, 
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that he employed and sent out unlettered men, 
whatever may have been his theory upon this sub- 
ject. It is certain that I am under no obligation to 
defend the course, or prove the consistency, of Mr. 
Wesley. Nothing, however, is more easy. What- 
ever may be the apparent difficulty, in reconciling 
his principles with his practice, if a moment’s close 
examination is made of the alleged inconsistency, 
there is nothing left of it. Mr. Wesley, without 
contradiction, did make use of uneducated men, 
who knew nothing of either Greek or Hebrew in 
the great work of spreading Scriptural holiness 
over the world. He did so from necessity. But, 
when they had been called and commissioned, what 
did he do with them? The answer to this question 
settles the question of inconsistency forever. And 
the answer is a very plain one. In the first place, 
Mr. Wesley was himself, under God, the immediate 
source of doctrine, as well as of discipline, to the 
entire body of his coadjutors. These coadjutors, so 
far as the ministry were concerned, were then di- 
vided into two classes. The first class were his 
‘“‘assistants,” who, so far as possible, were to be 
men fully competent, under Mr. Wesley’s tuition 
and direction, to do all the work required of them 
as Christian ministers. The other class were called 
“helpers,” who were subordinate to the “assist- 
ants,” and who, in view of this subordination, had 
less responsible duties to perform, and could get 
along with a still smaller share of ministerial qual- 
ifications. They could do a part of the work of a 
minister, and that very acceptably and efficiently, 


and so were employed to do it. But were these 
assistants and helpers, who happened to be un- 
learned, allowed by Mr. Wesley to remain in igno- 
rance, to neglect the studies suitable to their pro- 
fession, and thus fix upon their great leader the 


charge of inconsistency? Certainly not. That 
leader was no such shallow man. He sent every 
one of these men to their books, the moment they 
were admitted into the field of labor. If they had 
not been educated before their call, he was resolved 
that they should be educated after it. In the very 
first conference, in 1744, he insisted upon the ne- 
cessity of ministerial education. In the larger 
Minutes—Works, vol. v, p. 122—he asks the preach- 
ers, “Why are we not more knowing?” And the 
answer is, “Because we are idle. We forget our 
very first rule, ‘Be diligent. Never be unem- 
ployed a moment. Never be triflingly employed. 
Never while away time, neither spend any more 
time, at any place, than is strictly necessary.’” He 
presses the point still farther. “‘We must—abso- 
lutely must—cure this evil, or betray the cause of 
God. Buthow? 1. Read the most useful books, and 
that regularly and constantly. Steadily spend all the 
morning in this employ, or, at least, five hours in 
four-and-twenty.” He then states and disposes of 
objections: “‘‘I have no taste for reading.’ Contract 
a taste for it by use,” says Mr. Wesley, “or return 
to your trade.” “‘ButIhave nobooks.’ I will give 
each of you,” says he again, “as fast as you will 





read them, books to the value of five pounds.” A 
little below, in the same general Minutes, he not 
only commands them to educate themselves, by the 
process here described, but to preach on the subject 
of education to all the societies of the connection. 
Nor would he receive an excuse for the omission of 
this duty. ‘Preach expressly on education, partic- 
ularly at midsummer, when you speak of Kings- 
wood. ‘But I have no gift for this.’ Gift or no 
gift, you are to do it, else you are not called to be a 
Methodist preacher!” Such was the order of Mr. 
Wesley respecting human learning; and, if it were 
faithfully followed by every man called into the 
ministerial work, we should have the most able and 
highly cultivated ministry on earth! 

But Mr. Wesley did not stop with these regula- 
tions. He made bare his arm, and devoted the 
hours of the day and night, when not otherwise 
employed, or taking needful rest, to the writing 
and publication of such works as were essential 
for his coadjutors in these efforts at self-education. 
So important did he ever deem a knowledge of the 
original Scriptures, in particular, as has been shown, 
that he himself made Greek and Hebrew grammars, 
which were so constructed, as he says himself, that 
they would be specially adapted to the preachers. 
When these books were published, he did not 
merely advise his assistants and helpers to make 
use of them, but commanded them to do so by his 
plenary authority. A little afterward he planned 
“a seminary for laborers”—these are his own 
words—which was to do all the work of a regular 
theological institution. ‘In the mean time,” says 
Mr. Watson—Life of Wesley, p. 207—“he enjoined 
the study of the Greek and Latin poets and histo- 
rians, as well as the original Scriptures, upon the 
preachers, and a large course of theological and 
general reading.” And Mr. Watson produces this 
fact as a specimen of Mr. Wesley’s entire course 
upon the subject of education in relation to the 
pulpit. ‘This shows his views,” says he, ‘of the 
subserviency of literature to usefulness in the min- 
istry.” A large amount of useful learning, and 
particularly a knowledge of “the original Scrip- 
tures,” it is plain, was made obligatory upon the 
preachers, by Mr. Wesley’s personal and positive 
injunction. His practice, therefore, was entirely 
consistent with his principles. 

It was not possible, indeed, that Mr. Wesley 
could entertain any other principles, or pursue any 
other practice, from the very manner in which the 
system of Methodism received its origin. What 
was the origin of Methodism? Mr. Wesley may 
give the answer. “In November, 1729,” says he— 
Life of Wesley, p. 23—“four young gentlemen of 
Oxford, Mr. John Wesley, fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Mr. Charles Wesley, student of Christ Church, 
Mr. Morgan, commoner of Christ Church, and Mr. 
Kirkman, of Merton College, began to spend some 
evenings in a week together, in reading chiefly the 
Greek Testament. The next year, two or three of 
Mr. John Wesley’s pupils desired the liberty of 
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meeting with them; and afterward one of Mr. 
Charles Wesley’s pupils. It was in 1732 that Mr. 
Ingham, of Queen’s College, and Mr. Broughton, of 
Exeter, were added to the number. To these, in 
April, was joined Mr. Clayton, of Brazen-Nose, with 
two or three of his pupils. About the same time 
James Hervey was permitted to meet with them, 
and afterward Mr. Whitefield.” These young men, 


grouped about the Greek Testament night after | 


night, had not long studied the sacred page, before 
one of them—John Wesley—in reading a certain 
passage of that Greek original, was struck with the 
true meaning of it, which, till then, had been con- 
cealed from him. He saw, from the construction of 
the language, that entire holiness of heart was ab- 
solutely essential te salvation. The thought fas- 
tened on his soul. He spoke of it to his compan- 
ions; and the event was, from that moment they 
began to mingle prayers with their study of the 
original Scriptures. This was the birth of Meth- 
odism. Mr. Wesley always thus described its 
origin. He often mentioned it in his sermons. 
Dr. Clarke—Life of Adam Clarke, vol. i, p. k44— 
refers to a discourse he heard him preach in rela- 
tion to this subject. ‘That evening,” says the 
Doctor, “Mr. Wesley preached in the chapel from 
Zech. iv, 6. In this sermon, which was little else 
than a simple narrative of facts, he gave a succinct 
account of the rise and progress of Methodism; its 
commencement in Oxford, occasioned by himself 
and his brother Charles, and a few other young 
men, setting apart a certain portion of time to read 
the Greek Testament.” Had not John Wesley been 
a critical Greek scholar, and had he not devoted 
his scholarship to the Greek Scriptures, at this mo- 
ment, so far as any man can say, there would be no 
such thing on earth as Methodism. It was not 
possible, therefore, that he should ever fail to im- 
press on others, and particularly upon his preach- 
ers, a knowledge of the Greek tongue, as the most 
essential literary qualification for the ministry; and 
that man has not the spirit of Wesley, nor of old- 
fashioned Methodism, who opposes, or discourages, 
in any manner or for any cause, the study of this 
sacred language. Let Methodism never fc.get that 
she owes her existence to the study of the Greek 
Testament. Let her lay to heart, that there is 
no better or more natural support to any thing, 
than that which gives it being. Mr. Wesley did 
remember—he did lay this fact to heart; and this 
is the reason why he always made a knowledge of 
the original Scriptures the first and greatest part of 
ministerial learning. 

A very striking and characteristic specimen of 
his solicitude upon this subject, in relation to the 
young preachers, is seen in the care he took of the 
education of Adam Clarke, whose case has come 
down to us with more than the usual minuteness, 
not because it was an exception, but because of the 
future eminence of the young minister. The mo- 
ment young Clarke felt himself called to preach, he 
gave himself up to study; and, by the help of Mr. 





Wesley, he was put to school at Kingswood. He 
went there with a small stock of money. This 
Was soon expended. One day, when he had but 
three half-pence left, he was spading up the ground 
in the seminary garden; and, on breaking a small 
clod, he discovered a half-guinea drop from it. 
Finding no owner for it, after repeated efforts, he 
was forced to keep it; and among the first things 
he purchased, with the money thus providentially 
sent him, was a Hebrew grammar. He had before 
made himself acquainted with French, Latin, and 
Greek. After going through with the studies of 
the school, under the general oversight of his illus- 
trious patron, and not till then, he entered the 
ranks of the itinerant ministry. Here he soon met 
with a serious disaster, from which he never entirely 
recovered. His colleague, a much older man than 
himself, was an ignorant enthusiast, who decried 
human learning. On a certain occasion, in the 
preachers’ room at Motcomb, the youthful minister, 
observing a Latin sentence written on the wall, 
wrote under it a few lines from Virgil on the same 
subject. On returning to the room again, after an 
absence on his circuit, he found the following lines 
inscribed below his own quotation, in the hand- 
writing of his superior: ‘‘ Did you write the above 
to show us you could write Latin! For shame! 
Do send pride to hell, from whence it came! O, 
young man, improve your time; eternity’s at hand!” 
There was just mock piety enough in this passage, 
mixed up with its contemptible stupidity and big- 
otry, to make a terrible impression on the devout 
and tender heart of the young preacher. He at 
once renounced all study. His case, however, after 
the silence of four important years, was reported to 
Mr. Wesley; and Mr. Wesley, upon the spur of the 
moment, sat down and wrote his injured friend a brief 
but well-timed letter, charging him—Life of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, vol. i, p. 159—“ to cultivate his mind as 
far as his circumstances would allow, and not to forget 
any thing he had ever learned.” This was a balm in- 
deed to the wounded mind. It saved a noble young 
man from idleness. The course of his good for- 
nothing colleague, who was an advocate of minis- 
terial ignorance, in the language of Dr. Clarke’s 
biographer—Vol i, p. 158—“had nearly ruined all 
his learned researches and scientific pursuits for- 
ever, and added one more to the already too ample 
company of the slothful servants, and religious 
loungers, in the Lord’s inheritance.” Every one 
of my readers, I trust, will be ready to adopt the 
exclamation of the biographer: ‘‘ What a blessing it 
is for young and tender minds to be preserved from 
the management of ignorance and sloth, and to get 
under the direction of prudence and discretion!” 
Would to God, that, in our own day, we had more 
of this prudence and discretion, so conspicuous in 
the conduct of Mr. Wesley! 

It will seem strange enough, I have no doubt, to 
the majority of my readers, that any persons have 
ever attempted to array the example and authority 
of Mr. Wesiey on the side of idleness and ignorance 
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in the ministry. Nothing could be more cruel to. 


his memory. He often declaimed, I know, against 
a merely educated clergy, who were destitute of 
the religious life. Some of the severest of his sar- 
casms were uttered against this graceless class of 
men. They, to put him down, raised the cry 
against him, that he was an opponent to minis- 
terial learning. Let his enemies continue in this 
work, if they choose; but it is treason, if not worse 
than treason, for any of his professed followers to 
join his revilers in this business! 

The difference between Methodism and the other 
denominations, in reference to this question, is very 
easily explained. They advocated the practice of 
educating young men for the ministry, with the 
expectation that God would afterward call them to 
his work; and in this way, many reached the pulpit 
who had received no heavenly commission. Meth- 
odism, on the other hand, from first to last, in Eng- 
land and in America, has maintained the custom of 
waiting on God to call the men, who were afterward 
to be educated and brought out; and though, from 
the scarcity of workmen, many have been admitted 
into the ministry without education, they were so 
received from necessity, and not from choice. But 
when received, from the days of Mr. Wesley to our 
own, a liberal course of study has been recom- 
mended to those on trial in the ministerial ranks; 
and in this practical school many of the best 
scholars of the Church, learned in the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures, as well as in many other branches 
of education, have been raised up to strengthen and 
adorn our cause. The fathers of Methodism, in 
particular, in the old country and in the new, un- 
der the shadow of whose alleged illiteracy some of 
our modern men are taking to themselves false com- 
fort, were as a class the most studious and knowing 
laborers that Methodism has ever had. If those 
“slothful servants and religious loungers,” so justly 
cauterized by the biographer of Dr. Clarke, who 
are eternally prating about the ignorance of the 
early pioneers of Methodism, would show that they 
are themselves half as studious, as industrious, or 
as well informed as were the Asburys, the Garret- 
sons, the Pickerings, the Robertses, the Wileys, and 
the Quinns of other days, or one-quarter as well edu- 
cated for their work as are the Bangses, the Kents, 
the Youngs, the Finleys, the Rapers, the Elliotts, 
and the Akerses of our own, they might be allowed 
to talk. As it is, they make themselves only the 
more ridiculous by the mention of such names. 

It can not be denied, indeed, notwithstanding the 
character of our ministry as a whole, and their 
strong attachment to the cause o. ministerial learn- 
ing, that Methodism has long been enfeebled by a 
class of idlers, who, surrounded by opportunities, 
but too indolent to learn, have set themselves up 
against the Wesleyan ideal of a clerical education. 
That arrogant and misguided man, who came so 
near blasting the budding promise of young Clarke, 
has had his supporters in other lands. He has 
them in our own. They are men of exceedingly 





low views of the grandeur and dignity of their 
calling. They do not see that their work is not 
only more exalted, but more difficult of perform- 
ance, than any other work on earth. They do not 
see that their office links them to the past, and 
demands a critical knowledge of antiquity; that it 
is the soul and center of the present, requiring an 
insight into what is known by living men, not to be 
reached but by painful and studious effort; that it 
connects the past and present to the future, making 
it essential for them to know that future, by the 
help of the prophetic Scriptures, almost as famil- 
iarly as they know the scenes now existing in the 
world around them. They do not dream that their 
business calls fur more intellectual activity, more 
clear and close perception, more mental and moral 
discipline, and a much larger stock of useful knowl- 
edge, than any other known to man. They will 
not realize, as they ought to realize, that most of 
the joys and sorrows of the present life, the welfare 
of society around them, the progress of the human 
race, and the unchangeable and indescribable des- 
tinies of the eternal state, urge them to devote every 
year, every month, every day, every hour, and 
every moment of their existence, when vot other- 
wise employed, to deep study, to patient thought, 
to powerful and prayerful preparation for that work, 
which, as the poet truly says, 
¢ Might fill an angel’s heart, 

And filled a Savior’s hands.” 
No, they shut their eyes to the inconceivable mag- 
nitude and difficulty of their profession; and they 
have consequently a great deal of time to throw 
away upon every trifling event that happens. 
They are at a loss to know what to do with the long 
days that God has given them. If you wish to find 
one of them, go not to his study, nor seek him in 
the proper business of his parish. He is to be found 
in no such place. You will find him at some store, 
or shop, or other lounging-place, where he can 
waste his own time, and the time of those he 
troubles with his visits. When in the pulpit, how- 
ever he may appear to himself, he shows to every 
thinking man, that he is not a reader, and knows * 
but little of what the intellectual world is doing. 
Out of the pulpit, he is a man of gossip, living in 
a sort of sanctimonious idleness, always ready to 
hear some good-for-nothing tale, and then tell it 
over and over to as many as will hear him. To 
sanctify his own shameful ignorance, he is everlast- 
ingly declaiming about the illiteracy of the apostles, 
and the want of learning among the pioneers of 
Methodism, thus making of himself a modest rep- 
resentative of Asbury and St. Peter. Upon all 
studious ministers he complacently bestows the 
epithet of book-worm; he opposes all their efforts 
to elevate the standard of ministerial education; 
and, should one of them chance to say or to write 
any thing that does not flatter his laziness, heaven 
and earth are moved to stir up the blood of the 
brethren, and to brand him as an opponent to the 
doctrines of Luther and of Wesley! 
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It is for the benefit of this class of persons, in 
particular, as well as for the advancement of the 
general cause of learning among ministers, that I 
have taken the pains, in this article, to show what 
the opinions of Luther and of Wesley were, and the 
opinions of their coadjutors and successors. For 
many years I have been pained to see how the prin- 
ciples and the practice of Mr. Wesley have been, 
by the class now spoken of, ignorantly perverted. 
I have been waiting to see some able hand devoting 
itself to the ungrateful but needed task of dis- 
abusing, in this respect, the memory of that sainted 
man, and the honor of the society he founded. As 
no one else has done it, I am not sorry that circum- 
stances have compelled me again to think of it. 
The reader may deem it unaccountable, when he 
runs his eye along this chain of demonstrations, 
that any persons could be ignorant of the senti- 
ments of Mr. Wesley upon this subject; but the 
truth is, so far as I know, those who have misstated 
the genius of Methodism in this particular, and 
made themselves at all conspicuous in opposition 
to its spirit, as here exhibited, have established 
such habits as would not lead them to know much 
either of Mr. Wesley’s writings or of the writings 
of any other authors. They profess to shield them- 
selves under his egis, while he would thrust them, 
were he alive to do it, with indignation from his 
presence. Could that learned and studious man of 
God, who, when out of the pulpit, was incessantly 
at his desk, and who composed several of his works 
while traveling in his carriage, hear the disparaging 
use sometimes made of his name in this regard, the 
bands of death would hardly hold him in his grave. 
Were it possible, he would start from his burial- 
place, and whip these idle Wesleyans to their books, 
or, in imitation of his Master, scourge them, if 
found incorrigible, forever from his temple! 

It is not to be understood, however, that this 
reprehensible class of persons, who advocate the 
cause of ministerial ignorance, is very large. On 
the contrary, it is not only small, but gradually be- 
coming smaller. A very great proportion of our 
» preachers, though they make no pretensions to be- 
ing as learned as they would like, are industrious 
and studious men, every hour acquiring more and 
more; and we have a constantly increasing current 
of them, issuing from our schools and seminaries, 
and even from the obscurest of our circuits, who 
are to confer lasting honor upon their glorious and 
exalted work. The day is not far distant, when the 
ministry of Methodism will be as much superior to 
all others in useful education, as it has ever been in 
the popularity of its ministrations. When that day 
arrives, the original Word of God will become again, 
what it was with Mr. Wesley, the ultimate fountain 
from which the streams will flow for the healing of 
the nations; and here I will plainly say, as I lay 
down my pen, that the little I have done, or tried to 
do, for the advancement of that expected period, I 
am willing should stand to be judged of when that 
period hascome. Methodism, I trust and hope, will 





never so far forget her mission, as to make a knowl. 
edge of the original languages, or of any other 
branch of learning, an indispensable prerequisite 
to an entrance upon the work of preaching; but I do 
expect to see the day when an adequate acquaintance 
with the Greek Scriptures will not only be inserted 
in our course of study, but be regarded, by all Wes- 
leyans, as the most essential department of a com- 
plete ministerial education. 


* 


THE EOLIAN HARP. 





BY WILLIAM BAXTER, 
Orten, in the hush of evening, 
I have heard the wind-harp’s sigh 
O’er my charmed senses stealing, 
Like some spirit whispering nigh. 
And I’ve thought the gentle breathing 
Of that trembling, fairy string, 
Might be wakened by the motion 
Of a wandering spirit’s wing. 
Then I’d question, “Why should spirits 
Leave their bright and blissful sphere, 
And thus breathe the strains of heaven 
Sweetly into mortal ear? 


Could compassion for our sorrows 
Bring an angel from above, 

In our saddest hours to sooth us 
With those gentle strains of love?” 


No; ‘tis not a fitting mission 
For an angel thus to bring 

To earth’s children, worn and weary, 
Solace in their suffering. 


For the angels, pure and holy, 
Neither sin nor sorrow know; 
They have never felt the anguish 

Mortals often feel below. 


Yet, there are bright, happy spirits 
Walking Salem’s streets of gold, 
Joining in Jehovah’s praises, 
Who were once of mortal mold. 
Once they dwelt on earth in sorrow, 
Knew its cares, its doubts, and fears— 
Once, like us, cast longing glances 
Upward, through their falling tears. 


Now, released from sin and sorrow, 
They can pity our distress; 

And, upon the wings of mercy, 
They are near us—near to bless. 


And the waving of their pinions 
Wakes the wind-harp’s gentle sigh; 

With its tones their voices mingle, 
As they call us to the sky. 


Ever, then, when those sweet voices 
Fall upon my list’ning ear, 

Well I know some loved, some lost one, 
Though unseen, is lingering near. 
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A MONTH OF REVOLUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

’ On the morning of the 24th of February, 1848, 
the modern and beautiful capital of the Prussian 
monarchy was roused from a sort of Rip Van 
Winkle nap by the cry of revolution in the dis- 
tance. The half amillion of goodly people of Berlin 
rubbed their eyes, and stared at the long arms of the 
signal telegraph, as they worked to and fro, like 
the legs of some giant spider impaled on a steeple, 
and brought the news from Paris, after a weary 
journey of two days through fog and mist. 

The electric telegraph had not yet penetrated 
thus far, and as the wooden arms of its prede- 
cessor spelled out “ Revolution”—“ abdication of 
Louis Philippe”—“ flight of the Royal family ”— 
“sacking of the Tuileries,’ consternation spread 
from face to face, and it was long before conviction 
reached the heart. But repeated signals confirmed 
these ominous messages, and the people, for a while 
struck dumb with astonishment at these unexpected 
events, remained in silent expectation of whatever 
occurrence fate would next bring forth. 

But their long political slumber was destined to be 
rudely interrupted; and by the time that the mails 
brought the details of the “glorious three days”’ in 
the French capital, the Berliners had thrown off 
their swaddling bands, and were preparing for the 
use of their limbs. The students, as is every-where 
the case in Germany, showed the first signs of a 
desire for regeneration, and impromptu meetings 
convened in the University, for the ostensible pur- 
pose of discussing certain proposed reforms in the 
constitution and laws of the University. When we 
consider that at this period no less than two thou- 
sand students were attending the lectures of this 
far-famed institution, it will be seen that the com- 
bined movement of this mass of youth, energy, 
and intelligence might easily become formidable. 
The lectures of Neander, Zumpt, and Ritter were 
nearly deserted; and these chiefs of their respective 
departments looked on in astonishment at this de- 
sertion of Church history and the classics, for the 
bubbling up of a few unruly and heated imagina- 
tions. But these were not to be suppressed; and 
the meetings soon became very large, and began to 
discuss affairs that the honorable Dean of the 
University declared did not concern the students in 
the least, and, accordingly, the government forbade 
them the use of the halls of the institution for their 
conclaves. This, of course, added fuel to the flame; 
and they now adjourned to the grounds of a public 
house outside of the city limits, and called on the 
masses to come and listen to their wrongs, and the 
proposed remedies. The people came in crowds; for 
there is a strong affinity between the people, prop- 
erly so called, and the students in all Germany. 
But they had no sooner heard the grievances of the 
students, than they began to open their eyes to 
their own, and they soon found sympathizing 








friends to espouse their cause; in short, the object 
of the students was gained—they aimed to rouse 
the working-men of the capital, that the intellect 
of the former might have at its disposal the hard 
hands and brave hearts of the latter. 

In the mean while every hour increased the ex- 
citement in the city, and every countenance foretold 
the coming of weighty events. The working-men 
finally called a mass meeting outside of the city 
lines, the object of which was to get up a monster 
petition to the King, for the formation of a ministry 
of labor. It was announced that some of the most 
popular orators among the students would address 
the meeting; and this latter announcement called 
forth the bans of the police, that now determined to 
interfere here also. But the current of popular will 
had begun to flow too strongly, and the hitherto 
feared and all-powerful police was now disregarded. 
On the 13th of March the mechanics and laborers 
of tho capital appropriated an afternoon to this 
grand rally, and streamed in thousands to the place 
of meeting. Frederick William now began to trem- 
ble, and, ordering the city gates closed on those 
who had gone out contrary to his will, turned out 
his troops in masses, to prevent any endeavor to 
reach him with the monster petition. Under the 
pretense that the workmen intended to storm his 
palace, he surrounded it with his choice troops, 
and bade others parade the streets, as it were to hurl 
defiance at the peaceful and unoffending citizens. 
This movement produced the desired effect; namely, 
to bring the masses into the street out of curiosity, 
that the military might wreak their vengeance on 
them, and teach them, at an early hour, to fear 
their master. Under such circumstances collisions 
between the troops and the people were una- 


voidable. 
THE FIRST BLOOD 


was shed on the evening of this day, and with it was 
a pretty good quantum of mine. It will, therefore, 
be acknowledged that I speak from the card. As 
night came on, I strolled about the principal streets, 
to witness the movements of all the parties concerned 
in the impending farce, as all then thought it would 
turn out, and to take my first lessons in revolution. 
The magnificent avenue known as “ The Linden,” 
which leads from the costly and superb Branden- 
burg gate to the Royal palace—a distance of half 
a mile—and bounded on either side by a splendid 
array of private mansions, public buildings, mu- 
seums, and palaces, was crowded with royal cav- 
alry and infantry, moving to and fro in the en- 
deavor to vex the people. From the windows of 
the American embassy a number of us, including 
our embassador, looked on this maneuver, till curi- 
osity to know the state of things nearer the palace, 
induced myself and several friends to wend our 
steps that way,as mere lookers-on in Berlin. After 
working our way through an inoffensive crowd, col- 
lected from motives similar to our own, we found 
ourselves before the palace of his Majesty. The 
immense square in front of it was filled with troops 
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of the line, drawn up in battle array, and it was 
entirely surrounded by a force unexpectedly strong, 
posted there to give a warm reception to the peti- 
tioners, should they come contrary to warning; 
otherwise, every thing wore more the appearance 
of « holiday. Crowds were moving to and fro, 
idly wondering what would come next; and cabs 
and carriages were rolling backward and forward 
to the principal avenues leading to and from the 
palace. 

Suddenly a commotion was perceived in one end 
of the palace square, which was caused by the 
arrival of a large division of mounted dragoons. 
The admiring crowd gazed upon these warlike he- 
roes, as they slowly wound around, and, in the 
form of a crescent, inclosed about two hundred 
of us between themselves and a large row of houses 
in the background, so that there was no possibility 
of escape; when, to our consternation and terror, 
we perceived that they had chosen ourselves as 
victims, of whom, however innocent, to make an 
example. Without the slightest provocation and 
the remotest warning, a body of dragoons, armed to 
the teeth, sprang upon us like lightning, and tramp- 
ling us down under their horses’ feet, dealt out 
their saber blows indiscriminately on all within 
their reach. The screams and confusion of the be- 
trayed beggar description. Thinking that there 
must be some error, I sprang to the commanding 
officer, who was near me, to implore mercy for the 
victims, who were trampling each other to death in 
their endeavor to escape, but I was received with a 
saber blow on the head, which hurled me almost 
senseless to the ground, while his horse passed over 
me asI lay. Twice I arose, and twice fell under 
the feet of other horses in the melee, when a des- 
perate effort brought me through their ranks in the 
rear, and thus gave me liberty and life, which, in 
the mental flashings of the moment, I thought was 
but a span indeed. I had escaped by a miracle; 
and soon perceived that I was losing blood rather 
freely from a wound, that proved to be not all danger- 
ous, though sufficiently severe to produce faintness. 
Many of my fellow-sufferers fared worse; and this 
brutal and cold-blooded attack on harmless citizens, 
who would have dispersed at an instant’s warning, 
laid the seeds of the revolution, that afterward sent 
so many to their graves. Exasperation filled every 
breast of those thus trampled on and cut down by 
the dragoons of royalty; and as the victims spread 
through the city, the fire of revolution went with 
them. The first blood had been shed, and shed by 
the government. 

The next day dawned on a population conscious 
of being the recipient of insult and injury; and the 
students now determined to take up the glove so 
inconsiderately thrown down by the powers that 
were, and turn them to their advantage. Secret 
meetings were held, and the means of commencing 
a revolution to be thorough in its character were 
fully discussed. The government, inflated by its 
cowardly victory of the previous evening, again 





tried itsehand on curious spectators, whom the un- 
usual events naturally brought into the streets. 
The second experiment ended in the death of an 
esteemed citizen, and the wounding of several others 
severely. The more influential part of the commu- 
nity now endeavored to have the military with- 
drawn, and to substitute a spontaneous civil guard 
for the protection of the Royal palace and the 
preservation of order; but it was ‘‘too late.’ The 
wounds were too deep to be thus forgotten; and, 
during several days of sultry quiet, the people, 
headed by the students, were preparing for the most 
favorable moment to strike. 

In the mean while the news of revolution in 
Vienna broke upon the city like a phantom, and 
the King, seeing the progress of this unextinguish- 
able fire, determined to grant all the concessions 
demanded; and the intelligence of this resolution 
was heralded by joyful faces and tongues to every 
quarter of the city. The unthinking looked upon 
the strife as over; but there were others who knew 
that it had not begun. The proclamations were 
just being thrown out among the masses, who 
believed what they saw on the surface, and thou- 
sands of happy faces were hastening to the palace, 
to cheer and thank the monarch, who, they be- 
lieved, regretted all that had taken place to estrange 
him from his people. The King appeared on the 
balcony to greet the multitude, and his reconcilia- 
tion was received with deafening hurras by those 
who, a few days before, had sworn vengeance; so 
prone are the people to pardon. Some of them 
now requested the removal of the military from the 
palace-yard, that no bayonets might bristle between 
them and their King, whose actions showed less 
confidence than his words. This request excited 
the military, and they made a most unexpected 
and unprovoked attack, the dragoons advancing 
with drawn sabers to drive back the masses, and in 
the confusion shots were heard, which, it is as- 
serted, were accidental. 

From this moment all was lost! So fearfully 
sudden a change in the feelings of men, from the 
excess of joy to desperate rage, no nation has ever 
experienced. With horror and exasperation de- 
picted on their countenances, those assembled in the 
palace-yard now ran, like madmen, to every quarter 
of the city, crying, ‘Treason! murder! Treason! 
murder! To arms, citizens! to arms!” An earth- 
quake could not have spread a more fearful and 
sudden consternation. Stores were closed in an 
instant; ladies or nurses with their children, fled to 
their homes, or took refuge in the neighboring 
houses; and several members of the royal family 
were seen flying in full gallop to the palace, where 
they expected protection from their soldiers. In 
the same moment not less than twenty thousand of 
the latter seemed to spring, as if by magic, from 
places where it was least expected they were con- 
cealed in such numbers. This immense display of 
military showed a great want of confidence in the 
King toward his people, and a determination to 
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conquer them into submission, and they were as 
determined to resist. : 

The people now began to build barricades in all 
parts of the city, to prevent the passage of the 
troops from one point to the other; and nearly all the 
iron-railings were torn to pieces to make crow-bars, 
with which to pry up the huge stones of the pave- 
ment. Omnibusses and cabs were stopped, and the 
passengers forced to alight, and assist in turning 
them over, to lie across the street and barricade it; 
these were then filled with stones, to make them 
heavy; and to them were added planks, unhinged 
doors, sentry-boxes, and all kinds of building ma- 
terial, where it could be found. In some places the 
trees became the victims of revolutionary fury; and, 
as they extended across the thoroughfares, they re- 
ceived additions of furniture, hogsheads of oil, 
bags of flour, and, in short, every thing at all cal- 
culated to form a bulwark. While the men were 
thus busy building barricades, women and girls 
could be seen carrying paving-stones in their aprons 
to the upper stories and roofs of houses, thence to 
hurl them on the passing soldiers. 

The citizens being without arms, every place was 
attacked where there was the least hope of obtain- 
ing them. The sentry-posts at the various gates of 
the city were soon conquered, and large quantities 
of sabers were found in their guard-houses. All 
the venders of powder, ball, and weapons opened 
their stores, and distributed gratuitously; the the- 
aters were ransacked, and hooks, hatchets, knives, 
etc., were fastened to the end of poles to serve as 
weapons. Men could be seen in the street cutting 
lead into slugs; and the workmen in all the ma- 
chine factories came into the city in bodies, armed 
with their most dangerous tools; while many of the 
blacksmiths were forging spear-heads for the people. 
In my own immediate neighborhood rose six barri- 
cades; and the lamp-posts at each end of one un- 
der my very windows, were made the bearer of the 
red flag of revolution. Later in the day the bloody 
garments of the killed and wounded were, in some 
places, run up on the barricades, as a sign that its 
defenders fought for revenge, and would conquer 
or die. 

About four o’clock, in the afternoon of the 18th 
of March, the first shots fell near the palace, and the 
fighting then soon became general. Large cannons 
were placed in the very portals of the palace, and 
in this way raked the broad street in front of it 
with a terrible havoc. Notwithstanding this, the 
people held a barricade within five hundred yards 
of the palace, for six long hours, against several 
desperate attacks of the military. Here one or two 
divisions were taken prisoners by the people, and 
their arms gave new vigor to the insurgents. At 
the outer posts of the city large bodies of people 
were collected to prevent more military from enter- 
ing the city; and the telegraph was destroyed, and 
the railroad guarded by people, ready to tear up 
the rails at the first approach of more troops. 
Shortly after nightfall the horror of the scene was 








increased by several conflagrations in various di- 
rections, which proved to be the royal foundery, 
that had been stormed for arms; the royal post- 
coach houses, which had been attacked in order to 
procure the coaches for barricades; and a number of 
the barracks of the soldiers: the latter were des- 
perately defended by their inmates, but some of 
them were nevertheless taken by the people. The 
property destroyed by fire amounted to about a 
million of dollars: 

Two of the main gates of the city lead to the 
strongly fortified royal residence of Potsdam, about 
twenty miles distant: the grand effurt of the troops 
was to keep these gates and the streets leading from 
them to the palace perfectly clear, so that, in case 
of the absolute necessity of the flight of the royal 
family, they would have a clear road to Potsdam, 
where it would require an immense force to over- 
come the military. The people saw this as well as 
the troops, and barricaded some of those streets in 
most formidable style. This drew large bodies of 
the soldiers, and, consequently, the hottest of the 
fight to this vicinity. By seven o’clock the insur- 
gents had succeeded in demolishing the doors of all 
the churches, and, being thus in possession of the 
steeples, they began to ring the storm-bells fu- 
riously; and this was the signal for general at- 
tack. From this period, till two hours after day- 
light, it was one unceasing round of platoon and 
straggling firing, joined to screams, groans, hurras, 
and yells—a night of the greatest terror, and the 
most frightful it has ever been my lot to experience. 
About five hundred yards from my residence the 
troops attacked an enormous barricade, which was 
defended with heroic bravery till midnight. The 
insurgents had taken possession of the neighboring 
houses, and fired from the windows, thus having 
the protection of their walls, and the advantage of 
being able to pick out the officers. On the ap- 
proach of the troops, they were received with 
immense showers of heavy stones and tiles from 
the roofs, and boiling oil, water, and vitriol from 
the windows. It is even said that burning-hot 
sand and melted lead were thrown on the troops, 
thus provoking them to exasperation. The cavalry 
was rendered useless, as broken glass thrown into 
the street prevented the approach of the horses. 

The insurgents generally began the fight by 
cries of “Long live the Republic!” and in many 
instances it became so desperate that it was man 
toman. The soldiers stormed the houses, and all 
who were found with arms were taken prisoners, 
and many were shot on the spot; those in the 
houses who resisted were pierced with bayonets, 
and many were taken down into the street, and 
shot on the pavement. There was much firing 
from the roofs; and very frequently the soldiers, 
on reachinz the people here, would hurl them head- 
long off. Some who had descended into the chim- 
neys were so fired at from above, that the balls 
pierced them from head to foot. In this way a 
number of women, and even children, were among 
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the killed. One poor woman was shot dead with 
her infant on her breast. In short, no pen can de- 
pict these horrors—it was a perfect “St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night.” The barricade which was the scene 
of this furious contest fell about midnight, when 
the insurgents who had defended it fled to the one 
beneath my windows, and the cry to storm the 
houses had already been given. It was an awful 
moment, but escape was impossible; and a ball 
whizzing past my head, as I looked out of the 
window, warned me to lie flat on the floor for pro- 
tection. Most fortunately the troops attacked a 
larger barricade in a more important position, and 
thus saved me from the danger of becoming a vic- 
tim to this bloody massacre; for massacre it was, as 
men, women, and children were hewn down with- 
out discrimination. This brutality was, of course, 
revenged by the people on the soldiers at every 
opportunity; and in one instance two soldiers 
whom they caught were forced to kneel in the 
street, and their brains were beaten out with clubs. 

In this way the fighting continued without cessa- 
tion till morning—a perfect battle-field. The peo- 
ple at last succeeded in taking one of the com- 
manding generals prisoner, and, with loaded pistols 
at his breast, made him write to the King a most 
urgent request to withdraw the soldiers, announcing 
that his throne would certainly fall in twenty-four 
hours if he did not do so. The general was re- 
tained as hostage, till a reply could be received; 
and in my quarter of the city a cessation of hostil- 
ities was proclaimed for a few hours, although other 
important points were in possession of the people, 
who were making all preparations for a most de- 
termined resistance. They had already succeeded 
in taking three mortars, and were casting cannon 
and balls. 

About eight o’clock in the morning I ventured 
out a few minutes, and such a scene of devastation 
and horror I never saw. Whole streets could be 
seen almost destitute of windows and roofs, houses 
shattered and marked with balls in every direction, 
horses lying dead, and wagons and biers turning 
every corner, with the dead piled on below and the 
wounded lying on the top. The battle had raged 
for fifteen hours, and all parties were exhausted— 
the military more so than the people, as they had 
been without the least sustenance or refreshment 
since two o’clock the previous day, and many of 
them were lying in the street with their heads on 
the very stones that had been hurled at them the 
night before. Had the battle commenced again, 
thousands of the citizens of the better class would 
have gone fresh into the fight, the military would 
have been massacred man for man, and Frederick 
William the Fourth would have shared the fate of 
Louis the Sixteenth. Most fortunately, the efforts 
of the clergy and many of the most influential of 
the citizens succeeded in prevailing on the King to 
order the soldiers to leave the city, the citizens 
having previously given a guarantee that they 
would protect the King and the seven hundred 





* 
of his body-guard retained in the rooms of his 
palace. 

About eleven o’clock the trumpet of peace was 
sounded from the palace, and royal adjutants, with 
white flags and civil escorts, proceeded to vari- 
ous quarters, and ordered the military to march 
out of the gates beyond the city wall. They left 
with arms and ammunition, dead and wounded. 
The Commander-in-chief of the Prussian army, 
brother to the King and successor to the throne, 
became infuriated at this order, looking upon it as 
a disgrace to the army, and, in the presence of the 
King and generals, he broke his sword on his knee, 
and threw the pieces at his Majesty’s feet. This en- 
raged the people still more, as they believed him, 
and not his Majesty, to be the cause of the bloody 
massacre of the previous night. They accordingly 
demanded the abdication of his right to the throne; 
and the Prince, seeing his person in danger, fled in 
disguise to Hamburg, about as precipitately as 
Louis Philippe, and about as disgracefully. From 
Hamburg he sought refuge in England. The people 
then went in a body to his palace—a magnificent 
and costly edifice—and were making preparations 
to burn it to the ground, when the King, seeing no 
other means of saving it, resorted to the mortifying 
subterfuge of declaring it confiscated to the state, 
and “ National Property:” these latter words being 
chalked on the walls in immense letters. Even 
his coat of arms on the signs of many of the 
traders, who announced themselves as patrons of 
his Royal Highness, were taken down and burned. 
A perfect Parisian revolution, with much mcre 
horror, and one which would have had the same 
results for the King, had his good fortune not en- 
abled him to lay all the responsibility and fault on 
the shoulders of the Prince, his brother. 

The citizens now demanded arms, to enable them 
to defend themselves against a reaction and their 
property from the depredations of marauders. The 
King was obliged to yield, and some thirty thou- 
sand muskets and sabers were distributed. The 
whole city was divided into districts, and thou- 
sands of citizens, in civil garb, were on duty inces- 
santly; the glistening of bayonets and sabers greeted 
one at every step. The preservation of the palace 
of the Prince of Prussia was confided to the stu- 
dents; and at the windows where, a few days be- 
fore, were crowned heads, sparkling with diamonds, 
now stood students with red caps, cigars, and 
sabers. Nearly every house was decorated with 
the tri-colored liberty flag of Germany—black, red, 
and gold; to which was added a crape flag for the 
memory of the fallen. Plates were placed on chairs 
in all the principal streets, in which to throw con- 
tributions for the wounded; theaters, concerts, etc., 
were thrown open for their benefit, and every thing 
bore the mark of sympathy for the sufferers. It 
was difficult to tell exactly how many fell, as the 
military hid their loss. But an immense funeral 
procession bore the dead of the insurgents to the 
grave. For two hours and a half I stood and saw 
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the coffins carried by, frequently in double and 
triple file. An entire graveyard was buried at once, 
on a spot so situated as to admit of a splendid 
monument being raised to their memories; but 
times are changed, and they are changed with 
them—the heroes of that day are the rebels of this! 
and it will be reserved for another dynasty to raise 
a monument on this spot. 





THE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 


BY MISS LUCY TOWNE, 

Some things which are valuable, and many which 
are amusing, have been said of late respecting the 
true sphere of woman; and, it must be admitted, 
much also which is neither valuable nor amusing. 
Yet those who are disposed to talk will still say on, 
nor once think the theme exhausted, till their own 
last word shall have been spoken. But, trite as the 
subject has become, there is an appropriateness in 
its occasional introduction to the pages of a ladies’ 
magazine which exempts it from apology; and true 
ideas respecting it are so connected with the happi- 
ness, and progress even, of society, that it assumes 
an importance which should secure it a courteous 
reception in any miscellaneous periodical, with the 
proviso, of course, that, in the opinion of the editor, 
the ideas advanced are true, and clothed in proper 
style in language, the drapery of thought. 

As our first position, we introduce the self-evident 
fact, that life is a scene of duties, stern and active. 
Indeed, there is something in the very word duty 
which implies sternness, or inflexibility. It, there- 
fore, becomes a matter of immense moment to so- 
ciety that all her members understand their own 
respectively, and most faithfully perform them. 

That man has his peculiar sphere of action, who 
will deny? a round of important occupations en- 
tirely his own; duties to the world which none but 
himself can perform. Who but man can fell the 
forest, subdue rugged nature to his dominion, and 
convert the lair of howling beasts to the smiling 
plain? Who but man can construct those floating 
palaces, by which enterprise has sought and found 
more than the “golden fleece” of Jason’s fabled 
argosy, and fulfilled more than the prophetic import 
of that beautiful allegory in the wealth which has 
followed in the wake of commerce? Who but man 
himself can rear those stately columns? can 

“« Hew the shaft and lay the architrave?” 
or carve the entablature which supports the dome 
of the stupendous temple, that stretches toward 
heaven its lofty spires, as if in silent praise of Him 
who clothes his creatures with such power and 
skill? 

Leaving those monuments to the achievements of 
his strong right arm, to contemplate his mental 
power, who but man has entered as into the pres- 
ence of Nature’s self, and, by persevering questions, 





wrung her reluctant secrets from her, till now, with 
his daring calculus, he toys with planets and their 
orbits as if they were gilded merely for his pastime? 
Free as the child coursing with his trundling hoop 
and bounding ball, he pronounces a moment when 
the mighty orb shall reach a given point, and lo! 
the planet comes, as if obedient, to answer to his 
name. Who but man has given such stern com- 
mandment to the lightning’s flash, that it, as if 
checked by superior force, has waived its boasted 
claim to omnipotence, and dares not disobey? Be- 
hold the terrific bolt of Jove, submissive to man’s 
slightest nod, now rushing along the wira] He bids 
it walk, as if fearing to give offense by a moment’s 
delay, and, at the gentlest motion of his finger, for- 
getting its old connection with the gods, is tamely 
flashing meek answers to trivial questions respect- 
ing the last arrival, or the price of pork! 

Enough of such reflections are suggested by 
every-day life to teach a respectful deference to 
woman, when in the presence of the “lords of cre- 
ation;” but there is nothing necessarily depressing 
in these admissions. Though to man God has given 
dominion, still to woman he has allotted an ex- 
alted place. If not capable to lead, she is, when 
properly trained, abundantly able to go all lengths 
in companionship with the intelligent leader com- 
missioned by Heaven for the office. Supported by 
the firm arm of a Newton, she has accompanied man 
with unfaltering steps among the stars. Her mind 
claims equal kindred with his to the Father of 
spirits. Though she oftener writes of sentiment 
than mathematics, she has proved herself competent 
to the solution of the problems of Euclid. If she 
is less familiar with the tongues of the schools than 
the language of the heart, she has still evinced her 
power to extract strains of eloquence from the 
jargon of Babel. That she can not do all he can 
has been frankly conceded; yet she can do much 
that he can not. She, too, is strong; and, when 
connected with him, mysteriously imparts strength 
to the stronger. In a significant sense she is, in 
fact, his equal—an associate fitting or “meet for 
him.” She often originates the motives which 
prompt him to his noblest works; yet it is not done 
by a boisterous display of capacity in masculine 
acts, but her power is in quiet influences, as the 
gentle dews of evening originate the strength of 
the giant oak. 

Different departments of the same great work— 
the elevation of our race—are appointed to each, 
and different constitutions, mental as well as 
physical, the wisdom of Heaven has given each 
respectively, as a special qualification for peculiar 
duties. Nor is superiority to be claimed by man 
from this circumstance simply. Different offices 
are perfectly compatible with equality in import- 
ance. Man is the superior in his own sphere, and 
woman the superior in hers; yet the gifts of both 
are absolutely requisite to the accomplishment of 
their one sublime work; and it were a spectacle to 
give angels sorrow, to see woman forgetting her own 
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mission, and struggling against nature and the 
God of nature, in the vain effort to become a man! 
Though the grand and magnificent are his to per- 
form, the high and the holy are emphatically hers; 
nor can she be spared from her true vocation to 
mingle in the turmoil of his—“the Master hath 
need”’ of her where he hath placed her. How care- 
ful should be the training of woman for her ex- 
alted position ! 

Statistics teach us that once in the average of 
thirty years the whole race of mankind is rejuve- 
nated, and thrown, like yielding wax, into her hands, 
to receive whatever impression she shall please to 
leave In reference to this fearful responsibility 
she should be educated. 

When a prince is born in the regal palace, science 
and philosophy are laid under contribution to pro- 
duce an impersonation of both, in a tutor capable to 
undertake the tuition of the heir of royalty. Now, 
of this we do not complain; it is right; it is emi- 
nently proper. But the loveliest babe which opens 
his eyes first in the hovel of obscurity is as really a 
prince as is Victoria’s son—he is a son of God— 
and should also be educated as an heir of royalty, 
and prepared to wear a diadem, compared to which 
that of the Prince of Wales sparkles but faintly. 
Distinguished honor has been reflected on a lowly 
birthplace, since the court of Heaven has chosen a 
manger for an audience-chamber. 

But we are digressing from our point, which is 
to arouse woman to the importance of preparing 
herself to undertake the early education of noble- 
men or princes; for we are a nation of sovereigns 

A volume, as well as a paper for a literary 
monthly, might be given to this suggestion; but it 
is embodied in the two words which constitute 
Napoleon’s celebrated answer to a distinguished 
individual, who inquired what was “most needed 
to elevate the condition of France:” he replies, 
with characteristic shrewdness, ‘Good mothers.” 
Let mothers, then, and all who may assume that 
holy relation, be awakened to the importance of 
their trust. 

A nation’s, nay, a world’s, elevation rests upon 
the elevation of woman to a point where she shall 
see the light of Heaven flashing upon her sacred 
duty, to give a proper direction to the mind of 
childhood. When she shall have fully compre- 
hended the intellectual development demanded as 
a preparation necessary to acquit herself with 
honor, or, having entered upon her divine employ- 
ment, shall understand its absorbing nature, she 
will cease to strive for the ballot-box and the 
senate, and content herself with forming character 
which shall govern both. A little philosophy will 
demonstrate that she will thus best secure her true 
“rights,” and not only get her fair proportion, but 
will, in fact, do all the voting! 

Her mission is to childhood chiefly, and her true 
sphere is found in the hallowed precincts of home; 
but let her step beyond the sacred inclosure with 
which Heaven surrounds to protect her, and she 





becomes an object of mirth or painful solicitude, 
as she is observed by curious or friendly spectators. 
She was never intended for stern conflict with the 
open world; and the moment she steps upon the 
arena of man she ceases to be a blessing or an orna- 
ment tosociety. It is like submitting the diamond 
of the princely coronet to the crucible of the phi- 
losopher, where it is resolved into worthless ashes 
and a dangerous gas. 

The gentle beating of the unseen heart is as 
necessary to thought itself as is the action of the 
lordly brain; and a pure atmosphere is a condition 
of strength to the one and clearness to the other. 
Let man, then, be the busy head of the body- 
politic, and woman the silent, throbbing heart, 
sending, by its strong pulsations, every drop of the 
flowing life-blood to the life-sustaining oxygen of 
moral purity; and when, for two successive genera- 
tions, she shall have thus discharged her whole 
duty to the young, then shall be ushered in the 
morning of the great epoch of prophetic vision and 
angelic acclamation. She will have planted in 
the infant heart, that “garden of the soul,” those 
blessed seeds of grace, which shall bear the olive 
of peace, “the leaves” of which “shall be for the 
healing of the nations.” 

Let the sons of our nation be the firm pillars 
which stand in front to support the “Temple of 
Freedom;” and her daughters the polished stones, 
inwrought with the fabric, exactly at the place 
where true artistic taste has intimated, to give 
both strength and beauty to the edifice. 

** Happy the nation where her sons 
Like pillars round a palace set, 


And daughters, bright as polished stones, 
Give strength and beauty to the state.” 





MUSIC AT MIDNIGHT. 


BY MRS, E. C, GAVITT. 
Lire echoes from the spirit-land, 
Or from elysian bowers, 
Sweet music thrills the heart with bliss, 
And moves its latent powers, 
When through the ambient air it floats, 
At midnight, in enrapturing notes. 


Each warbling strain recalls the past, 
When hope and fancy dreamed 

Of blissful scenes, and coming years 
With iris beauty gleamed, b 

And charmed the trusting heart, ere care 

Had set its withering impress there. 


If thus the heart is deeply stirred 
With music’s sweetest lays, 
Amid terrestial, jarring scenes, 
How rapt the notes of praise 
That echo through celestial plains, 
From golden harps, in seraph strains! 
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ATHANASIA. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRASGEB, 
‘There is no death; what seems so is ee 

Ir is well that to mortal eye death should appear 
clothed with terrors. It is well that its dread, its 
unconquerable dread, should be an inherent and 
essential element in the constitution of mortality. 
The dread of death is instinctive. It is designed, 
in the wisdom of Providence, as a part of life. Its 
purpose, in the economy of life, is to prompt us to 
watchfulness, activity, and care in avoiding the 
dangers to which we are exposed, and to deter us 
from throwing away life in some fit of disappoint- 
ment or despair. Without the dread of death as 
an element of being, many a species of vital crea- 
tion might soon become extinct on earth. 

It is well that we venerate the memory, and that 
we respect the remains, of the departed. It is well 
that the holiest, the purest, the most delicate, the 
most refined of our affections should cluster around 
the grave of the loved. Sacred be the spot where 
sleep the departed! Precious be the very dust that 
covers the remains of the dead! Consecrated be 
the very grass that grows and the flower that 
blooms over them! On us, however, not on themn— 
on the living, not on the dead—come the useful 
influences of these natural sentiments. The mem- 
ory of the dead produces in us a sober, hallowed, 
gentle spirit, favorable to thoughtful piety and sin- 
cere devotion. By its influence the heart is mel- 
lowed, the temper subdued, and the whole character 
modified. 

But these sentiments, natural though they are, 
inherent in our souls, and of essential use in the 
economy of human life, are often connected with 
opinions erroneous. 

It is acommon opinion, that death is the climax 
of suffering—that it is an hour of intense pain—of 
excruciating agony—of inconceivable physical dis- 
tress. Such may sometimes be the case, but not 
often. The hour of dying is seldom one of physi- 
cal suffering. 

Pain is not an essential element of disease or of 
death. The physical system might have been so 
organized as to be wholly insensible to the sensa- 
tion of pain. Sickness and bodily injury might 
have afforded pleasure instead of pain. But, under 
such a constitution, the material system would be 


constantly liable to disorganization and inevitable 


dissolution, without our being warned of danger 
or suspecting the slightest injury. To prevent a 
result so dangerous, so fatal to us, God has been 
pleased to endow, by special gift, the animal body 
with sensibility to pain. By pain we are warned 
of danger from cold, from heat, from incisions, from 
blows, from fever, and from all disordered action of 
the vital organs. The moment any injurious influ- 
ence touches our system, either from the presence of 
foreign substances or from the diseased action of the 








body itself, the nervous system is excited to resist- 
ing action, in order, if possible, to counteract the 
threatening injury. The struggle, the contest, the 
battle between the invading danger and the nerv- 
ous system, produces the sensation which we call 
pain. So long as the vital energies can be kept up, 
pain will, unless the cause be removed, continue. 
If nature overcome the disease, the action termin- 
ates, and pain ceases. If, however, the disease 
prevail over nature, the vital energies give way, the 
contest ends, and pain is no longer felt. 

In death from accident, pain is often entirely 
wanting, from the insensibility and unconsciousness 
which come at once over the system. In death from 
sickness, the climax is usually past long before the 
hour of dissolution. The season of pain has gone 
by, and there has succeeded a state of rest. The 
indications of distress the living sometimes observe 
in the dying are often only the result of spasmodic, 
of unconscious action of the nerves of motion, 
which are wholly distinct from the nerves of sensa- 
tion. In health the two sets of nerves—nerves of 
motion and nerves of sensation—usually act coinci- 
dent. We feel and we move at the same time, and 
from the same cause. But, under the influence of 
disease, the nerves of sensation often lose their 
power, become dormant, and cease to convey to us 
any impression. The dying may, therefore, under 
the utmost activity of the nerves of motion, pro- 
ducing convulsions frightful to the observer, be 
utterly insensible to pain, and wholly uncon- 
scious of the movements of the body and limbs. 
They even may be in a state of perfect ease or of 
rapturous enjoyment. 

The editor of the British Quarterly Review, in 
an article reviewing Fontenelle’s Researches on the 
Signs of Death, relates a number of interesting inci- 
dents, illustrating the absence of physical suf- 
fering in the hour of death. A great many facts 


bearing on the same question lie scattered in bio- 


graphical literature. Others may have occurred 
within our own observation. A friend of mine, 
companion of my youth, fell from the mast-head of 
a ship at sea, and was taken up by his brother, who 
happened to be near, and placed him in his berth. 
« Edward,” said the brother to him, as he saw him 
lying quiet, “are youin pain?” ‘ No, my brother,” 
answered the dying sailor, “I am perfectly easy; 


| just let me sleep;” and he died with the words on 


his lips. 

It is well known that death by frost comes in- 
sensibly on its victims. Intense cold benumbs the 
senses, and brings on sleep, from which there is no 
waking. Whoever has read the accounts of the dis- 
astrous retreat of Napoleon’s army from Moscow, 
must remember how the chilled and wearied soldiers 


| would, in spite of the remonstrances of their com- 


| 


panions, lie down in the snow to sleep, though they 
knew it would be the sleep of death. I once myself 
came near dying from fatigue and cold. I was ona 
scientific expedition among the wild mountains at 
the head-waters of the Penobscot river. The whole 
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country was an unbroken wilderness, with not one 
single human dwelling within fifty miles. I had 
climbed a mountain six thousand feet high. I had 
been exposed on the summit to a bitter tempest of 
wind and snow. I had been, through the failure 
of provisions, nearly destitute of food for twenty- 
four hours. In this condition I attempted, in com- 
pany with two stout and strong men, to descend 
the mountain, and return to the camp, some ten 
miles distant, on an island of the Penobscot. I 
succeeded in descending the mountain, and in 
reaching the banks of the river some three or four 
miles above the camp, when my strength began to 
fail, and I found it impossible to keep pace with 
my companions. I told them, therefore, to go on 
to the camp, make a fire, and prepare some supper, 
and I would come on as fast as I could. Alone I 
attempted to make my way. I had been chilled by 
the snow-storm on the mountain-summit, drenched 
by the rain on the mountain-side, and excessively 
fatigued with my walk. As I slowly advanced 
along the river bank, my strength diminished at 
every step, till I found myself unable to life my 
feet over the fallen trees that incumbered the path. 
I then descended to the water’s edge, and attempted 
to make my way along the beach. But so many 
obstructions were met that I found it impossible to 
proceed. So I again climbed up the bank, and 
stood looking for some rock or thicket of forest, be- 
neath whose shelter I might lie down and sleep. 
While I was standing, the wind was blowing furi- 
ously, the storm was howling through the forest, 
my clothes were freezing on me, night was fast 
coming over the landscape, and my blood was 
creeping every moment more sluggishly through 
my veins. I felt an inclination, which ‘seemed ut- 
terly irresistible, to lie down on a bed of leaves, 
under a projecting cliff, and sleep. O how delight- 
ful seemed rest! How sweet appeared sleep! Let 
me but rest! O let me sleep! Let me but lie 
down, if I never rise again! Let me but sleep, if I 
never wake again! I well knew that sleep, under 
such circumstances, would be death. But I cared 
not for that. My whole nature was centering in 
the single desire for repose. 

It is said, that often, when the body is on the 
verge of dissolution, the mind is favored with 
bright and beautiful images. And to me, as I was 
standing on that river bank, while the darkness of 
a stormy night was gathering over the waters and 
in the forest, and the darkness of death seemed 
creeping over my eyelids, there appeared a beautiful 
vision of home—of my own home, hundreds of 
miles away, of my wife and children sitting before 
a blazing fire, and among them a fair and beau- 
teous being, the youngest of the group, looking up 
in her mother’s face, and saying, ‘“‘ Why don’t father 
come home?” That vision recalled me to life. 
“Why,” said I aloud, “should I lie down here and 
die, while there are at home eyes to weep and 
hearts to bleed for me?” No sooner had I uttered 


these words than I was accosted by a stranger, who 





appeared standing close by my side. He was one 
of a company, making their way up the river, on a 
lumber exploration. His camp was near at hand, 
and I was saved. 

Death by drowning is supposed to be attended 
by little’ or no pain. Dr. Adam Clarke, as he 
relates in his autobiography, passed through all the 
sensations of drowning. He sunk in the water 
without apprehension or pain. He seemed to be in 
asituation most delightful. His mind was tranquil 
and uncommonly happy. He felt as if in paradise. 
He had a general apprehension of pleasing objects, 
of beautiful pictures, of fields, and of gardens.’ It 
was only after being rescued, and while returning to 
life, that he suffered pain. 

The prostration and exhaustion caused by acute 
or chronic disease often produces in the dying a 
sensation of subsiding softly into dreamy repose. 
As a little child lay dying in his cradle, he thought, 
as the films of death were gathering over his eyes, 
that it was night, and he was going to sleep. 
“‘Good-night, mother,” said he, “ good-night, moth- 
er,” and never spoke again. The great and good 
Neander, who died but a few months ago, having, 
as he lay on his bed, dictated to his amanuensis 
several pages of his Church History, and growing 
weary, said, “I must sleep now,” and closed his 
eyes forever. ‘How do you feel?” said the wife of 
that seraphic man, Dr. Cowgill, of Greencastle, as 
she aroused him, in the last hours of dissolution, 
from one of those dreamy slumbers, which, if not 
disturbed, would soon end in death. “I feel,” said 
he, “‘as you have often felt, when singing your 
evening lullaby to your babe; you have lulled it to 
repose, and wished yourself to sink away in the 
same sweet and quiet slumber.” 

If the hour of dissolution be thus an hour of 
repose; if the predominant physical sensation be 
one of stupor; if inclination to rest; if insensibility 
to pain; if unconsciousness, be the usual precursors 
of death, it may be doubted whether the practice, 
common among physicians and attendants, of arous- 
ing the dying man, by stimulants and external ap- 
plications, be, unless there are strong moral reasons 
for it, proper. Unless there are reasons of moral 
and eternal interest, arising from the neglect of 
religion and of duty in health, the sick-room is the 
wrong place, and the dying hour the wrong time, 
for excitement. One should so live that he may 
not in his last hour need to do the work of a whole 
life. He should learn to live less dependent on 
society, more in communion with God, in closer in- 
tercourse with spiritual beings, that in the last 
hour he may be able, withdrawing himself from all 
external objects, and holding communion with 
heaven, to sustain himself, without the aid of mor- 
tals, by unfaltering faith in God. At best, friends 
can only go with us to the verge of the valley of 
the shadow of death. They may not with us enter 
there. The dark stream, whose lethean waters 
wind along that dreary pathway, must be crossed 
by us alone. 
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I know not how I may feel, when the hour that 
comes to all shall come to me—the hour of dissolu- 
tion—but, as I think and feel now, I would say, 
leave me to die in peace, in seclusion, in quiet 
repose, with around me only those dearest to my 
heart. Let not my last hours be disturbed by the 
tramp of strange feet or the presence of unwelcome 
faces. Let me not, by cordials and stimulants, be 
aroused to feverish delirium from the sweet and 
dreamy slumber that may be gathering over me. 

Not only are our conceptions of the nature, but 
also of the effects of death erroneous. The ancient 
poets, who had not the knowledge and the light of 
revelation, represented death as a state of profound 
repose—of sleep—of sleep, dréamless and unbro- 
ken—of sleep, that knows no waking. To the place 
where rest the dead they gave the beautiful name of 
cemetery, a name which signifies the place of sleep. 
Many circumstances combine to perpetuate in us, 
contrary to the convictions of reason and to the 
teachings of revelation, the conceptual ideas of 
poetry. We stand over the dying bed of the suf- 
ferer, while the morning sun climbs the heavens 
and descends to the western ocean, and through 
the long hours of night. We watch till life, like 
the flitting light of an expiring taper, is gone out, 
and we see before us the cold face of the dead, the 
eye that sparkles no more, the lips that smile no 
more, the hand that lies motionless on the breast. 
A day perhaps passes away, and a night, and, when 
the morning comes, the grave is ready to receive its 
victim. To its place, deep in the ground, the pre- 
cious treasure is lowered; the clods fall on it; the 
mound is raised over it; and there, as we imagine, 
in darkness intense—in silence, silence unbroken and 
profound—sleeps alone, all alone, the loved one of 
the heart. 

But reason and revelation teach us that the grave 
holds not within its earthy walls the departed one. 
It is only the cast-off chrysalis that we have buried. 
The butterfly is away, basking in the sunlight of 
perpetual summer. Death is only a transition— 
only a change of place or of state—one of the nat- 
ural changes of human existence, differing only 
from other changes in being the last of the series. 
Death is natural—as natural as life. Death is only 
the removal of the spirit from the house of mortal- 
ity, in which it for a time resided, to a more glori- 
ous habitation, eternal in the heavens. And think 
you the ransomed spirit regrets its change? Pines 
it, think you, in its heavenly mansion, for the old, 
dilapidated, decomposing wreck of mortality it left 
behind? Regrets the winged butterfly its cast-off 
chrysalis? Or pines the bird, as it spreads its 
wings and flies away, free as air, for the cage from 
which it has escaped? 

The departed one is not alone. Less lonely than 
we, children of earth, the spirit is introduced to 
the patriarchs and prophets of olden time; to 
Enoch, who walked in communion with God in 
the world before the flood; to Abraham, the father 
of the faithful; to Israel, who prevailed with God 





in prayer; and to Moses, who can reveal the hidden 
mysteries of the pyramids, of Memphis, and of 
Thebes. There are worthies of the early Christian 
era, the human angels in female form, who stood 
last by the cross, and came first to the sepulcher. 
There is Paul, the heroic apostle of the Gentiles; 
and John, who knows all the story of Jesus, and 
who saw, in Patmos’ consecrated isle, “things which 
have been, which are now, and which shall be here- 
after.” There are the saints of the primitive ages, 
the martyrs of the Roman persecution, and the 
reformers of modern times. There are the old men, 
who, after a long life of goodness and of piety, died 


‘full of wisdom; there are the lovely maidens, who 


in the beauty and the bloom of life passed away, like 
a fairy vision; and there are the sweet little chil- 
dren, beautiful, pure, lovely, angelic, whose seraphic 
voices have never uttered other than sounds of 
melody. There is the father, that loved us; the 
mother, that bore us; the brother, that grew up by 
our side; the sister, that poured into our bosom the 
full affections of her young heart; and there is the 
child, whose place at our fireside has long been 
vacant. All the good, the gentle, the lovely, the 
pure, the holy are there—all there. 

“And think you we shall know them there?” 
Know them? Yes; know them by intuition; know 
them by internal recognition; know them as we 
know our own thoughts—our own emotions. Who- 
ever infers that the soul has, in its pure state, 
no means of sensuous communication, no sources 
of pleasure from external objects and being, no 
means of recognition, reasons contrary to philos- 
ophy. The physical senses, which are the means 
of connection, during human life, between us and 
the external world, are merely instruments of the 
soul—instruments adapted to our wants in our 
human state. The eye sees not, the ear hears 
not, the touch feels not. But the soul sees by the 
eye, hears by the ear, and feels by the touch. The 
soul is the agent, and the material organ only the 
means of sensation. When the soul once passes 
from its material habitation, it no longer needs its 
material senses. It lays them aside, as does the 
winged insect its creeping legs. But think you 
the soul has not other organs, spiritual organs, 
adapted to its spiritual existence? Does not even 
the ugly caterpillar, within its disgusting form, 
with crawling legs, vulgar teeth, and coarse cover- 
ing, carry folded up the rudiments of the delicate 
wings, of the undeveloped proboscis, and of the 
iris-colored covering of the butterfly? Who knows 
what rudimentary organs, what undeveloped senses, 
the soul may carry in this mortal body? 

It would seem that sometimes the exquisite 
senses of our spiritual nature may be prematurely 
developed during the last hour of dissolution. An 
orphan child lay on her dying bed. She had never 
seen her mother. Her life blood was fast ebbing 
away. Theshadows of death were spreading thick 
darkness around her. Her eyes were closed. But 
on her soul there seemed to open a glorious vision. 
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She seemed to see the heavens opened, and her 
mother, surrounded by seraphic spirits, descending 
to her. Stretching out her hands, she exclaimed, 
‘Mother, my own mother, I come! Icome!” What 
was that but a spiritual recognition granted to the 
dying child, through the rending vail of mortality? 
What brighter visions, what more glorious recogni- 
tions, must have been hers, when once she had 
emerged from the darkness of time into the full 
light of eternity ? 

The Rev. Thomas S. Hinde relates a beautiful 
incident, of a similar nature, in the account of the 
death of his sister, Martha H. inde, published in 
the Methodist Magazine for 127. Six little chil- 
dren of the family had died. Two of them, as they 
lay dying, suddenly stretched out their hands, as 
if they saw those who had gone before, and called 
them by name. One of them seemed so enraptured 
with spiritual visions, looming up before him in 
the valley of death, that he invited his parents to 
go along with him. And when Martha was dying, 
she seemed to see the same two beautiful children 
waiting on her. So enraptured was she with the 
vision, that she arose with ecstasy up in her bed. 

In a family of my own acquaintance a little boy 
was dying of croup. In the midst of his struggles 
for breath, in the last moments of life, he be- 
came suddenly quiet, stretched out his arms to 
his father, and exclaimed, in rapture, “ Listen, father, 
listen! don’t you hear the music?” and expired 
with the words yet on his lips. 

May not, then, the dying saint, often, when too 
feeble to speak, catch, through the attenuating vail 
of mortality, glimpses of heaven, and hear the 
prelude of the song of the angels? 

How much of our veneration for the dead, our 
respect for the sacredness of the grave, may be 
instinctive and prophetic, connected with the re- 
vealed fact of a resurrection, I know not. But I 
am inclined to think there is some connection be- 
tween these sacred sentiments of our nature and the 
crowning truth of divine inspiration—the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. The resurrection is not a doctrine 
of natural religion, or of human philosophy, or of 
metaphysical speculation, but of the holy Scrip- 
tures. The resurrection depends not for its accom- 
plishment on the operation of any natural law of 
physiology or chemistry, but on the power of God. 
The power that created, and the goodness that re- 
deemed, can and will raise from the dead. Death 
has already had a premonition of the end of his 
dynasty. Flushed with the spoils of four thousand 
years, presumptuous, he laid his sacrilegious hand 
on the Son of God. He was allowed a triumph of 
three days, but no longer. The Son of God arose, 
and Death then knew that his spell was broken, his 
wand powerless, and his days numbered. Though 
permitted still for a time to shake his iron scepter 
over the children of earth, yet must he at last yield 
up his prey, and himself be bound in the same 
chains of oblivion which he would have riveted 
on man. 





The good have nothing to fear from death. In- 
deed, the good can hardly be said to die at all. 
They only change their place of residence. Death 
stands at the gate of the heavenly paradise; nor 
may we enter there but by passing under his ruth- 
less scepter. But, though he stands at the gate, 
yet he never enters there. And who would not 
rather die than never enter that heavenly world? 
Beautiful as is earth, who would choose to live on 
it forever? 


*‘ Though earth has fall many a beantiful spot, 
As a poet or painter might show, 
Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and bright, 
To the hopes of the heart, and the spirit’s glad sight, 
Is the land that no mortal may know, 


There the crystalline stream, bursting forth from the throne, 
Flows on, and forever will flow; 

Its waves as they roll are with melody rife, 

And its waters are sparkling with beauteons life, 
In the land which no mortal may know. 


And there on its margin, with leaves ever green, 
With its froits healing sickness and woe, 
The fair tree of life, in its glory and pride, 
Is fed by the deep, inexhaustible tide 
On the land which no mortal may know. 


There too are the lost, whom we loved on this earth, 
With whose memories our bosoms yet glow; 
Their relics we gave to the place of the dead, 
But their glorified spirits before us have fled, 
To the land which no mortal may know. 


O who but mast pine in this dark vale of tears, 
From its clouds and its shadows to go, 

To walk in the light of the glory above, 

And to share in the peace, and the joy, and the love, 
Of the land which no mortal may know!” 





THE UNGRATEFUL MAN. 


BY CANDOR, 

Tue river Jordan has poured its waters into the 
Dead Sea for many centuries, and yet the latter is 
none the purer or the fresher for all that has run 
into it. Sowiththeimpureman. The grace of God 
distills upon, and the rivers of his mercy overflow 
him, and still he remains the same sinful, cold, and 
thankless being as before. We mingle with others, 
and we partake of their spirit. We feel grateful to 
friends for their bestowal of gifts and rewards. We 
would be counted hard as adamant, did we not 
show love and gratitude to friends; but God has 
been our friend all our days, his Son has died for 
us, his kindness has watched over us, his love has 
followed us, his tender regard has been ever toward 
us, but for all this we are his enemies—his settled, 
fixed, unyielding enemies. We are hunting fast 
after the grandeur and the pomp of life, the rewards 
of honor, the silver voice of fame, and the dying 
pleasures of time. God is far from our thoughts, 
heaven scarcely deigned a place in our meditations, 
and hell spoken of as only the place where the 
murderer and the libertine will be punished for 
their crimes. 
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BY REV, A. M. LORRAIN. 

’ On the Fourth of July, Mr. Editor, I was found 
in one of nature’s own groves, where were collected 
several hundred children, with their teachers and 
parents. The public exercises were commenced 
by a minister with prayer, short and—if we were at 
liberty to call names, it would be unnecessary to 
add—sweet. This was followed by superior music. 
A young man then arose, and delivered a speech, 
chaste and nervous, replete with ideas, striking and 
original. We noticed, while he was speaking, the 
young ladies brightened up twenty per cent. At 
the close, the woods rang again with juvenile mel- 
ody. Then followed « vieillard, with that peculiar 
aspect which bothers nine out of ten in guessing 
one’s age. But when he threw his gimlet eyes 
among the children, the smiles, the dimples, the 
ocular interchanges, seemed to say, that, in some 
by-gone day, he had been one of them. He deliv- 
ered what might be called, in the language of the 
day,anomnibus. And as the year was fast closing, 
and it appeared to be the only departing peg on 
which we might hang an annual, we thought we 
would gather up the amount. Allowance must be 
made for abridgment, failure of memory, and some 
few additional words, which the orator did not 
speak, but doubtless meant. The Editor might 
like to know where is the abridgment, seeing that it 
does not appear on the face of the paper. Well, 
never mind; if we could sit for more than an 
hour listening, and feel, in rising, that we had been 
pinched on short allowance, surely your subscribers, 
who have got but little to do, might exercise pa- 
tience toward an old friend. 

Fettow-Cirizens,—In looking about for a motto 
for my speech, my eyes seem, professionally, to fall 
on the Bible—on the exclamation of the pious King 
of Israel, “‘ The Lord has not so dealt with any na- 
tion!” This was strictly true at that time. The 
reign of David was the climacteric of Israel’s pros- 
perity. Some would say the reign of Solomon. 
And it might be so, as it regards national wealth 
and worldly glory. But that wealth began to in- 
troduce licentiousness of manners; and luxury, in 
the palace at Jerusalem, 

** Lay straining her low thoughts, 
To form unreal wants;’’ 
while the pious prince, who had commenced his 
reign under so many favorable auspices, at last 
sunk down into a gross and stupid idolater. The 
nation began to take its downward move. And the 
fool, that Solomon had so long foreboded, and who 
had so often ruffled his cup of sweets, succeeded 
him on the throne. When the people sent a dele- 
gation, with Jeroboam at its head, to petition him 
to relax the severity of the government, he returned 
this provoking reply: “My little finger shall be 
larger than my father’s loins. My father hath chas- 
Vou. XI.—20 





scorpions.” The consequence was, the people im- 
mediately rose up in all the majesty of freedom, 
and said, “What portion have we in David? what 
inheritance in the son of Jesse? To your tents, to 
your tents, ye men of Israel!” And that beautiful 
union, which had so long bound the tribes together, 
was forever dissolved, and the whole country was 
involved in civil wars, commotions, and bloody 
strife. David, however, did not say that the Lord 
would never so bless any nation. The motto is as 
applicable to us now as it once was to Israel; for, 
in looking ove. che map of the whole earth, you 
can not place your finger on the kingdom, duke- 
dom, tribe, or republic, which the Lord has so 
blessed as he has our nation. 

Let us pause, and inquire, What is meant by “our 
nation?” Whence has it been derived? We know 
that it is common for our writers to state that we are 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Now, although this is 
true to some extent, yet we doubt whether it would 
be doing justice to all parts of our domain to claim 
that as ourcommon root. To come to a classifica- 
tion, we would say: 

Some of our northern states were settled almost 
exclusively by Anglo-Saxons, commonly known, by 
way of distinction, as the “Pirerm Fares.” 
These were an uncommon people: very religious 
in their way; orthodox to an excess; and in this 
point they were like the negro’s poplar—so per- 
pendicular that they rather leaned over the other 
way. They began all their Indian wars with 
prayer, and topped off all their victories with 
thanksgiving; for in those days they had taken 
Moses for a pattern, till they could find a better. 
Their faith, however, was not visionary. It was 
cool, calculating, deliberate; for on the eve of a 
battle, although their long and fervent prayers 
would seem to shake the heavens, yet, like their 
illustrious forefathers, they took special good care 
to keep their powder dry. They were irreproach- 
able, except in the matter of witchcraft. And their 
vigilance here preserved them from the mesmerism, 
Rochester knockings, and mutterings of our day. 

Some of the southern states were settled by the 
“‘Hucuenor raters” and their descendants. They 
had been driven from their pleasant clime and lus- 
cious vineyards by the heavy hand of unfeeling per- 
secution. They form a considerable portion of the 
best bone and sinew of our nation. I claim myself a 
partial derivation from that noble band. When 
they took up their lodgment in this “vast wilder- 
ness—this boundless contiguity of shade”—they 
poured out their prayers and sorrows “a la Fran- 
caise,” and, consequently, were heeded by none 
but God. 

Maryland was peopled by Roman Carnorics— 
Roman Catholics of a high and respectable order. 
They had learned in the school of misfortune. 
They had been taught, like the people of Succoth, 
with thorns and briers—with religious persecution. 
Persecution, friends, is not necessarily bounded by 
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national lines or ecclesiastical pales. It is an un- 
mistaken mark of reprobation. When our Savior 
told his disciples, that the ages would come when 
those who would destroy his people would think 
that they were doing God service, he added, “ And 
these things will they do unto you, because they 
know not me, nor my Father”—because they have 
no experimental knowledge of the Spirit of Christ. 
These fathers were a reading, reasoning people. 
They loved liberty, and taught it to their children. 
The consequence has been, that multitudes of their 
offspring, in the light of our republic, have become 
merged into the evangelical Churches of our land. 
I claim a relationship here, also, on the maternal 
side of our house. 

Virginia and other places were settled by the 
‘‘Cuurcu or Encianp ratHers.” They, too, claimed 
to be religious. Their faith was uniform, and their 
devotions, mauger all heresy or shadow of turning, 
were offered up in black and white. They were tol- 
erated in amens; but not more than they might find 
in the book. Some of you New England sprouts 
might laugh at my introducing the Jamestown fath- 
ers, and might say, “‘ Why, they had no religion at 
all. They were addicted to light and vain amuse- 
ments—such as dancing, etc.” Well, this was an 
infirmity of all our national fathers. The Pilgrims 
had their vacations. I had it from the lips of one 
of the first Methodist ministers that preached in 
New England. He went to a certain village, and 
preached, and several were convicted. When he 
came to his next appointment, the man at whose 
house he preached told him that he had withdrawn 
his appointment, because they had gotten up a ball 
in the house opposite, and he knew that, under 
such circumstances, he could get no congregation. 
* But,” said the preacher, “ would not the professors 
come out to hear me?” ‘“ Why, they are the very 
chaps,” said the man, ‘who have gotten it up. 
The elders and deacons are the managers.” The 
preacher was chap-fallen for a season; but after a 
while he said, “I feel lonesome; and seeing every 
body is going to the ball, I believe I will go too.” 
“O, no,” said the man, “do not you go. The peo- 
ple here have taken up the idea that the Methodists 
are singularly pious; and if you were to be seen 
there, it would ruin your cause forever.” After 
nightfall the dance commenced in an upper story. 
The preacher entered the house, proceeded up stairs, 
and stood for some time with his hand on the 
latch, and his text dangling on his tongue. His 
heart almost failed him; but at last, with a desperate 
effort, he threw open the door, and commenced 
service. A young lady who had been deeply con- 
victed under his former sermon, and who was now 
leading the mazy dance, was opposite the door as it 
opened, and, as she caught his form, she fell to the 
floor, and cried out, “Mercy! The preacher—the 
devil! The devil—the preacher! Mercy!” Some 
of her companions followed suit; some bolted; 
others braced sharp up to face the coming storm. 
While the good man was preaching, one of the 





rowdies exclaimed, ‘‘ Where, in the nation, is the 
black fiddler? Has the devil swept him away?” 
When the preacher opened the door, the fiddler 
plunged into a cuddy that was in the corner, and 
closed the door after him. The preacher lost no 
time, but poured it out, hot and heavy—broadside 
after broadside—hell-fire and damnation. And after 
a short and appropriate talk, he fell on his knees, 
and prayed awfully. The “interest,” as they called 
it, spread all around. A church was raised, a pub- 
lic opinion established, and the most irreligious 
acknowledged that it did not become serious and 
heaven-bound souls to dance and fiddle away 
*‘ The fleeting moments of so short a life;” 

and all got to see more clearly that there is a soul, 
as well as a body, in divinity. In this way the 
METHODIST FATHERS came in, and capsized the fun 
of all the other fathers, on both sides of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. We do not know but that some 
of them owe us a little grudge on that account even 
to the present day. Here let us pause and look at 
the high origin of “our nation” —Puritanic, Hugue- 
notic, Anglo-Catholic, Hierarchic, Methodistic, with 
some addition of Dutch and Swedes, and, in spite 
of most mortal prejudices, a considerable sprinkling 
of Africa. Why, we feel built up—signed, packed, 
sealed, and directed to a higher bliss. All these 
characters, finding that they were here, and here 
likely to stay, and being operated upon by similar- 
ity of circumstances and interesi, began to lay the 
foundation of our Union, by dropping their hered- 
itary feuds, and sweetly marrying and intermarry- 
ing all over our land. 

In the next place, it is fashionable to say on the 
Fourth something about the causes of the Revolu- 
tion. It is customary to give a doleful account of 
the wrongs and outrages of the mother country, 
such as is calculated to powder a little spice of ven- 
geance in our cup of joy, and perpetuate an interm- 
inable prejudice, “which had not ought to be.” 
Besides, this is representing our fathers as a con- 
glomeration of white serfdom, that had to be kicked 
into sentiment and spurred into the desperation of 
liberty; whereas they were bound to be free any 
how. The wrongs of England might have hastened 
the event. But if, instead of the stamp-act and 
the tea-meddling, she had sent over ship loads of 
pound-cake, sugar-candy, kisses, and all such child- 
pleasing chores, yet willing minds would have found 
occasion to be free. In process of time, England 
would have begun to drink out of the stream of our 
national prosperity. Then brother Jonathan would 
have said, “Look here, John Bull, what are you 
muddying that stream for?” But John Bull would 
have answered in his logical way, “It is evident I 
am not incommoding you; for you are drinking to 
windward.” “Well, I don’t care about contro- 
versy, and your argument has some appearance 
of reason. It may be that you have not muddied 
the water, but—— You are a grand tyrant any 
how. You have deluged the hills and dales of 
Scotland with blood, you have cruelly oppressed 
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our Irish brethren, and you are always fighting our 
French cousins—the politest people on earth; and 
you deserve a licking any how.” From words they 
would have come to blows, and from blows, of 
course, to independence. We were made to be free. 

True, we are astonished that our fathers struck 
so soon, but they did it; and, in doing it, the Lord 
blessed them as he has not blessed any nation. 

1. Politically. Was there ever such a cluster of 
worthies found in any nation, at any one time, as 
was found in America at the opening of the Rev- 
olution? I speak politically. I do not mean that 
they were an association of saints, but that they 
were well fitted for the work that lay before them. 
Did our armies need a general of great skill and 
wisdom to lead them through? Behold a Wash- 
ington! The Christian might say he was sent by 
the Lord of the whole earth. This impression 
seemed to rest even on the mind of the General 
When a proclamation was sent over, offering pardon 
and salvation to all who would succumb, and death 
and the gallows to the obstinate, Washington, seated 
in his military family, relaxed into a pleasant smile, 
and, locking his fingers around his neck, said, “ In- 
deed, gentlemen, I can not be persuaded that my 
Creator made this neck for a halter.” A like im- 
pression rested on others. Some of the officers 
were professed infidels. One of these stormed a 
fort under cover of the night. When the com- 
mander of the garrison rushed from his room, in 
“deshabille,” and asked, ‘By what authority, sir, 
do you demand the surrender of this fortress?” 
the officer, pointing his sword toward the glitter- 
ing stars, solemnly answered, “ By the authority of 
the eternal Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 
He felt, no doubt, in that serious hour, that a power 
supreme nerved his arm. 

Did they stand in need of a Sergeant Jasper? 
He was there. See him clambering up the fortifica- 
tions of Moultrie, and nailing the confederate stars 
to the staff, from which they had been rudely torn by 
British iron. Was he needed at the Spa spring, to 
prevent the wretches from tearing asunder what the 
Lord, in matrimonial mercy, had sweetly joined 
together? Well, he was there. Did our army need 
drummers and fifers? They were all there. Nota 
powder-monkey missing. Not asoldier that lacked 
his mate to complete the file. They were all there. 

Did our nation stand in need of counselors—of 
statesmen? There they were. See them, as they 
pass before our mind’s eye. Hancock, Adams—the 
Ulysses of the expedition—the venerated Frank- 
lin, and Jefferson, 

“66 Whose hand a Magna Charta drew, 
Which gave a mighty nation birth; 
Through every land the schedule flew, 
And filled with wonder half the earth.” 


And so provided, and so sustained, the Revolution 
rolled on to a final independence. 

But the Lord has blessed us more than any other 
nation, 

2. Religiously. 


There can be no true liberty 











without religious freedom. Look at the republic 
of Mexico. There the citizens are physically free. 
The Mexican may mount his unbridled steed, and 
plunge out on the immeasurable plains, and live as 
he lists; or he may indolently lie in the shade, and 
eat, and drink, and sleep his life away. But his 
soul is chained down to a superstition as cheerless 
as the grave. Religious literature is proscribed, 
and his faith must conform to the standard estab- 
lished by law. In vain may we look there for that 
dignity, progress, and national glory which become 
a free people. 

But here our government is not indifferent as it 
regards religion. It was founded and grounded in 
prayer. But it spreads its benign protection over 
Jew and Christian, Mohammedans and Pagans, and 
considers religion a transaction between God and 
the individual. Hence, here we sit, worshiping 
under our own vine, and in our own grove, none 
daring to make us afraid. 

Now, look over the earth, and say where is the 
nation that, in point of privileges, political and 
religious, is so blest as our nation. 

There are two inferences to be drawn from our 
oration: 

1. If we are so blest politically, we ought to be 
politically honest. We ought to render to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s. We ought to cast our 
suffrage conscientiously, keeping the moral recti- 
tude of the government in view. And when party 
recklessness runs so high as to overtop this, we can 
perform no work more patriotic than to rebuke the 
madness of the people by casting our ballot in our 
closets—before the Lord. 

2. If the Lord has so blessed us religiously, we 
ought to show our gratitude by living holy. It 
would be in vain for us to boast that our Constitu- 
tion tolerates all denominations, if we do not tol- 
erate them in our hearts. Let us cultivate Christian 
love with Christians of every name. We do not 
mean, with some, let us burn up our Discipline, and 
lay aside all the usages that are dear to our hearts; 
for this would work no good; we mean this—let 
each man, while he cherishes his own peculiarities, 
be willing that others should cherish theirs, and 
still love them as brethren—children of our heav- 
enly Father, after whom the whole family in heaven 
and on earth is named. Irreligious bodies have 
closely united sometimes to obtain a common good. 
When we were in Fort Meigs, we were astonished 
at the mixed multitude. Some were from the north; 
others from the east and south. They were di- 
versified in their habits, costume, language. Bitter 
railleries sometimes passed. The Yankees laughed 
at the tuckahoes; and they, in their turn, at the 
Yankees and their odd proverbialisms. Indeed, 
their military phrases were not identical. One 
would cry out, in the old Revolutionary style, 
“Shoulder hoo!” another, according to modern 
tactics, ‘Shoulder arms!” And I thought we were 
in a poor condition to breast the enemy. But one 
day we looked across the river, and saw Proctor and 
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Tecumseh sitting on their chargers, and looking 
down upon our Fort. In the mean time our scouts 
came in, and told us that the British army was 
coming, and darkening all the land. In one mo- 
ment the spirit of unanimity covered the whole 
army. And when the siege commenced, and they 
poured five hundred cannon-balls and bombs upon 
us daily; and when we made a sortie to spike their 
cannon, it was little difference whether the word was, 
“Shoulder arms!” or, “Shoulder hoo!” the Ameri- 
can rifle-ball flew with whistling precision to its 
mark, and many of the best troops of his Majesty 
fell to the ground—poor souls !—with their garments 
rolled in blood. We take no pleasure in referring 
to this merely to feed curiosity; but, as ministers of 
heaven, as embassadors of the skies, we feel that it 
is a duty to call on all the works of God, from the 
remotest star that glitters in the vault of midnight 
down to the smallest spire of grass that is crushed 
beneath our feet, and on all the feuds of men, in 
order to illustrate the word of the Lord. This holy 
book teaches that the Church of Christ is as terrible 
as an army with banners. And, surely, she is as 
wise. 

The army of the Lord is of different regiments. 
Some are fighting on their feet, and: some on their 
knees; some are carrying at their mast-head the 
Jack of Calvin, and some the Jack of Wesley; but 
each, we trust, has the bloody ensign of the cross 
nailed to the peak, while the pennant of a merciful 
Providence waves over all. 

And let me say to my fellow-citizens, that there 
are no words, or figures, which our ancestors 
have handed down to us, that can describe or cal- 
culate that high national glory whereunto we are 
predestinated, if we are only honest toward God and 
ourselves. And now I call upon all, in this shady 
grove of Putnam—sober Putnam, where wine sours, 
and “whisky itself grows” stale “with age”—old 
men and matrons, young men and maidens, and 
you, ye rosy Sabbath scholars, with “smiling morn- 
ing face” and throbbing hope—I call upon all, to 
join me in my concluding prayer: Our God and our 
country—our cross and our stripes! Blessed be the 
pious principles which triumph this day! Coex- 
istent with time be our republic! Amen. 





HINT TO PARENTS. 

Frew parents realize how much their children 
may be taught at home by devoting a few minutes 
to their instruction every day. Let a parent make 
a companion of his child, converse with him famil- 
iarly, put to him questions, answer inquiries, com- 
municate facts, the result of his reading or observa- 
tion, awaken his curiosity, explain difficulties, the 
meaning of things, and the reason of things—and 
all this in an easy, playful manner, without seem- 
ing to impose a task, and he himself will be aston- 
ished at the progress which will be made. The 
experiment is so simple that none need hesitate 
about its performance. 





HALF-REMEMBERED MUSIC. 


BY MR6, BH, C. GARDINER. 


“The music was like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and 
mournful to the soul,”—-Osstan, 


Sritt linger those airs, ringing softly and clear; 
Like the low spirit-tones of a happier sphere, 
In the hush of the twilight, they fall on my ear. 


In the darkness of night they are haunting me still; 
They come with the breeze, with the gush of the rill; 
With the pensive complaint of the sad whippowil. 


And many an hour, when the soft air is still, 
Do [ list to that rich, dreamy music, until 
Through the depths of my being its melodies thrill. 


Now floating around me, now swelling on high, 
It fills the blue vaults of the limitless sky— 
I mourn when its wild, melting cadences die. 


Undefined, unexpressed, is each tremulous strain; 
To chain the charmed numbers I’ve striven in vain: 
If | touch but my lyre they elude me again. 


Unheard by the crowd, on my spirit they pour 

The magical spells that enchained me of yore, 

And I dream the bright dreams of my childhood 
once more. 

Its innocent carols come joyous and free: 

I wake, and the fragment of wild melody, 

Like a will-o’-the-wisp, half bewildereth me. 

Still linger those strains—may they linger for aye! 

There are memories link’d to each beautiful lay— 

The voices of loved ones from earth pass’d away. 





WHAT I WOULD LIKE. 


I’p like to have, when I am dead, 
To brighten memory’s page, 

A modest gravestone at my head, 
To tell my name and age. 


I’d love to have my partner come, 
At twilight’s pensive hour, 

And, seated on my turf-bound home, 
Affection’s offering pour. 


I’d like to have a pretty rose 
Bloom fresh where I am laid; 

And myrtle, proof ’gainst wint’ry snows, 
All o’er my narrow bed. 


And dearly would I love to hear, 
Breathed soft above my head, 

“Her hand has often dried the tear 
Misfortune’s children shed.” 

And then I’d love to have my friends 
Look up with moistened eye, 

And whisper to the breeze that bends, 
“Her record is on high.” 
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TAKEN OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 
BY PLEBEINS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


People of Path Valley—Their early Manners and Customs— 
Their Dress—Prevalence of Dram-Drinking—Temperance Re- 
form—Methodist Temperance Rule—Its History—The Country 
School— The Schoolmaster— Punishments — Limited Instruc- 
tion—Pursuit of Learning under Difficulties—Condition of Meth- 
odism in Concord~A Prayer Meeting—Case of Mr. Hocken- 
berry—His remarkable Conviction—Extraordinary Display of 
Divine Power—A Presbyterian Elder frightene@—Progress of 
Meeting described—Number Converted—Mr, Hockenberry’s great 
distress —His Conversion, 


Girt in by high and almost impassable moun- 
tains, and secluded thereby from ordinary inter- 
course with the world, the people of Path Valley, 
at the period we speak of, were remarkable for the 
primitive simplicity and plainness of their manners 
and customs. These were in keeping with the 
moral and religious character of the inhabitants, 
and seemed to them the dictates of common sense, 
molded by kind and social feeling. In their inter- 
course and conversation with each other, they were 
wholly untrammeled by the ordinary rules of po- 
liteness or etiquette observed in polished society. 
Hence, the gay fashions and van‘‘ies, as well as the 
vices and follies, of the world, with the artificial 
polish and conventional usages of the beau monde, 
were scarcely known and never practiced among 
them. Any attempt to introduce them would have 
been met with the scorn and ridicule of the whole 
community. For husband or wife to address each 
other as “ Mr.” or “ Mrs.,” instead of by their given 
names, would have been looked upon as a ridiculous 
affectation of politeness. So, among neighbors, the 
given name was invariably used when speaking of 
or to one another. 

Their dress corresponded, in plainness, with their 
manners. <A “short-gown,” gathered loosely in the 
waist, and reaching some six or eight inches below, 
with quilted skirt—or “petticoat,” as they were 
more properly called—were usually worn by the 
women. Elderly ladies, when they went out, in 
cold weather, commonly wore a short, circular, 
scarlet cloth-cloak, with hood—the latter being 
drawn over the head. Large and heavy silver 
shoe-buckles, about two by three inches square, 
were not an unusual accompaniment to the scarlet 
cloak. The males were generally clad in “home- 
made” cloth, of drab, gray, or brown color, in 
winter, and tow linen or cotton cloth in summer. 
Some of the more elderly men, who came from be- 
yond the days of the Revolution, were cotemporaries 
of that venerable patriarch, celebrated in song un- 
der the familiar cognomen of “Old Grimes;” and, 
like him, 

“«Used to wear a long blue coat, 
All buttoned down before,” 
with brass or white metal buttons, about the size of 
a silver dollar. In summer the men seldom wore 
their coats, even at church or other public occa- 








sions; and at home shoes and stockings were com- 
monly laid aside as an incumbrance, both by men 
and women. Boys and girls invariably went bare- 
foot from early spring till late in the autumn. 

In those early days the use of ardent spirits, in 
the harvest-field, at house-raisings, log-rollings, 
corn-huskings, and other gatherings, was consid- 
ered indispensable; at least, was in general use on 
such occasions. And it was quite a common thing 
to find the exhilarating draught resorted to in their 
families, by Church members as well as others, to 
“strengthen” them in their ordinary labor in the 
heats of summer, and to defend them against the 
colds of winter; to say nothing of its general use 
as an alleged preventive or cure of various diseases 
orailments. Few or none seemed to be aware of the 
pernicious effects or evil tendencies of the habit 
of dram-drinking. No warning voice was raised 
against it. The pulpit was silent on the subject. 
The rules of the Churches—we speak of those in 
and about Concord—tacitly allowed it. 

But when the little society of Methodists was 
formed at Concord, the standard of temperance was 
raised, and its flag unfurled to the breeze, by the 
operation of that clause in the “General Rules” of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which expressly 
prohibited its members from “drinking spirituous 
liquors, unless in cases of necessity.” This little 
band, by uniting themselves to the Church, and 
promising to be governed by its rules, considered 
that act as equivalent to what is now called taking 
the “temperance pledge.” That virtual pledge 
they conscientiously and strictly kept. This sub- 
jected them, for a while, to the sneers and ridicule 
of their dram-drinking neighbors, who kindly ad- 
monished them of the danger of being “righteous 
overmuch,” and used various artifices, when argu- 
ment availed not, to win them back to the use of the 
accustomed beverage. Failing in this, and seeing 
the practical good effect of the Methodist temper- 
ance rule, the sneers and ridicule of the “‘moderate- 
drinkers” ceased. Feeling themselves strongly re- 
proved by the examples of temperance and moral 
reformation which they saw daily before them, they 
became ashamed of their habits, and, one after 
another, they quietly laid aside the use of spir- 
ituous liquors, and banished it from their houses. 
The temperance reform soon became general in the 
neighborhood; and none who regarded their repu- 
tation could be found either using ardent spirits 
themselves, allowing it in their houses, or offering 
it to others. 

Fifty years have passed since the reform of which 
we speak took place, and it continues unabated to 
this day, as we have just had the satisfaction of 
learning from Mr. Hugh Linn, residing near Con- 
cord, who, with his excellent wife—formerly Miss 
Ann Widney, mentioned in chapter iii—and the 
subject of this autobiography, are the only sur- 
vivors of the little band of eleven, who formed the 
first class in that village, just before the close of 
the last century. 
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While on this subject, we embrace the occasion to 
add a brief history of the temperance rule of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for the information of 
the young reader who may not be familiar with it. 

The General Rules for the government of the 
Methodist societies in England were drawn up by 
Mr. Wesley, and adopted in 1743. By that code, 
“drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, 
or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme neces- 
sity,” were forbidden. That rule, we believe, re- 
mains unchanged among the Wesleyans in Enrope. 
Methodism was introduced into the United States 
in 1766, and the American societies were governed 
by the code of their Wesleyan brethren. In 1789 
the American conference altered the rule in ques- 
tion, by striking out the words, “unless in cases of 
extreme necessity.” This made the rule still more 
stringent, as it allowed no exception, even in cases 
of “extreme necessity.” But in the very next 
year—1790—a remarkable—and, we must add, most 
unfortunate—concession was made to rum and 
whisky manufacturers, dealers, and drinkers, in 
mutilating this excellent rule, and whittling down 
the high standard of Methodistic temperance to the 
mere prohibition of “drunkenness” and “ drinking 
spirituous liquors, unless in cases of necessity!” 
This not only threw open a wide door for the free 
and unrestrained manufacture of and traffic in the 
“liquid fire,” but so softened down and smoothed 
the restriction in the “cases” in which the “ drink- 
ing” of it was allowable, as virtually to strip the 
original rule of all its healthful stringency, except 
the single prohibition of “drunkenness.” The 
evils which grew out of this laxity soon called 
for the enactment of regulations, which were made 
from time to time, to prevent or restrain those evils. 
But still the manufacture, buying, and selling re- 
mained free to all. 

Thus the Methodist temperance rule stood till 
1845—a period of fifty-eight years. The embar- 
rassments under which the Church labored, how- 
ever, had long been felt and deplored, and frequent 
efforts had been made to free it of the incubus 
which lay upon it. Prior to the sitting of the Gen- 
eral conference in 1836, the requisite vote of three- 
fourths of all the members of the several annual 
conferences was obtained, to empower the General 
conference to restore Mr. Wesley’s original temper- 
ance rule. But owing to an alleged technical in- 
formality in the return of the vote of one of the 
annual conferences, the subject was laid on the 
table, and sent again to the conferences. A similar 
failure unfortunately occurred at the General con- 
ference of 1840, and on equally slight grounds. 
The question went the round of the annual confer- 
ences a third time, and came up before the General 
conference of 1844. But this time the requisite 
concurrence of a three-fourths’ vote failed, the 
southern conferences having, for reasons of policy, 
not connected with the temperance question, voted 
against the proposed change. In that year the 
southern conferences separated from the Methodist 





Episcopal Church. This secured the certainty of a 
constitutional majority on the temperance question; 
and it was sent a fourth time to the annual confer- 
ences, Which now sent up an aggregate vote of two 
thousand and eleven in favor of the old rule to 
twenty-one against it; and the General conference 
of 1848—unanimously, we believe—restored Mr. 
Wesley’s original rule, which is now in force; 
namely, “ Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme 
necessity.” 

The country school, which we alluded to in a 
former chapter, was kept in a log-cabin, about three 
miles from Concord, down the Valley. The school 
was composed of some forty, or fifty boys and girls 
of the neighborhood, several of whom were grown 
up, and all attired in homespun clothing; and in 
summer dispensed with the useless incumbrance of 
shoes and stockings, and were clad in the lightest 
garments they had. This allowed the most unre- 
strained freedom in all their movements: and fully 
did they use that freedom in. their active amuse- 
ments and athletic exercises. Several of them had 
to walk—or, rather, run—three miles or more in 
going to or returning from school. The cheerful 
countenances, the ruddy complexion, the rotund 
limbs and firm muscles, the physical strength, and 
the untiring activity of these rus‘ic boys and girls, 
all betokened the hardy mode of life in which they 
were brought up. 

The schoolmaster, to whom was committed the 

*¢ Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot,” 

in this humble seat of learning, was a short, heavy- 
built son of the Emerald Isle, with rotund face and 
good-humored countenance, whose personal appear- 
ance and movements gave unmistakable indication 
that, whether or not, in choosing the profession of 
teaching, “the love he bore to learning was in 
fault,” he had a decided aversion to physical labor. 
His school discipline, however, was very strict; and 
the little urchin who was detected in whispering, 
talking, laughing, “making mouths,” or any other 
offense against the rules, seldom escaped an applica- 
tion of the “ master’s” birchen rod. More serious of- 
fenses were sometimes punished with “horsing,” a 
refined mode of chastisement which few, perhaps, of 
the young readers have ever heard of. It is this: 
the culprit was mounted upon the back of a larger 
boy, with his legs astride, and his arms over the 
shoulders of the bigger boy, by whom they were 
held fast. In this position the offender received, 
according to the degree of his offense, a given num- 
ber of lashes, well laid on by the “master’s” hand, 
with a stout whip. This was done in presence of 
the whole school, “as a terror to evil-doers.” 

By the terms of agreement between the teacher 
and his patrons, the course of instruction embraced 
“reading, writing, and ciphering as far as the rule 
of three.” As for grammar, geography, astronomy, 
history, natural philosophy, mathematics, etc., they 
were all considered a useless expenditure of time 
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and money, as well as out of place for plain people. 
For text-books, in the course indicated, were the 
New England Primer, Dilworth’s Spelling-Book, 
and Gough’s Arithmetic. In reading, the New 
Testament invariably followed the Spelling-Book, 
and then the Old Testament. To these were added 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, Alleine’s Alarm, Russell’s 
Seven Sermons, Boston’s Fourfold State, Vicar of 
Wakefield, or such other works, whether suitable or 
not, as their scant libraries furnished. 

Beyond the education thus obtained, limited as it 
was, but few of the pupils aspired. Indeed, they 
had no facilities, no incentives, for acquiring more. 
Yea, they were even ignorant that vast stores of 
learning lay beyond the narrow limits of their own 
attainments; and they had no books to aid them in 
enlarging the boundary of their knowledge. Yet, 
amid all these discouragements, with poverty and 
hard and constant labor superadded thereto, there 
were found among these rustic youths minds of a 
higher order, which, disdaining to be bound down 
in perpetual bondage to ignorance, burst its shackles 
by their own unaided and patient industry, and 
reveled in the rich fields of literature and science. 
Some of these have been, or now are, honored min- 
isters of Christ; some of them missionaries at im- 
portant stations in far-distant lands; others occupy- 
ing seats upon the bench, or in legislative halls; 
instructors in institutions of learning, or occupying 
other posts of honor and trust. 

In a former chapter we gave some account of the 
rise of Methodism in Concord. We add now a 
farther notice of it, which will close what we have 
to say on that subject. 

The little society in that village was planted in 
the primitive purity and simplicity of Methodism. 
The letter and spirit of the Discipline were scru- 
pulously observed by all; and every departure there- 
from was strictly inquired into, and the proper 
corrective applied. Hence, the spirituality and 
godly walk and conversation of its members placed 
the society on vantage-ground, and gave it a firm 
hold upon the good opinion of their neighbors, and 
even of their former persecutors—several of whom 
were converted, and received into the Church. Not 
many special revivals occurred; and a resort to 
“protracted meetings,” to ‘get up” or keep up a 
revival of religion, never occurred to them. Yet 
the manifestations of the Divine presence and 
power were of frequent occurrence in their ordinary 
meetings. Let us describe one of these. 

It was the regular Wednesday evening prayer 
meeting, at the house of James Widney—the usual 
place of holding them—in the autumn, we think, 
of 1802. These meetings were generally well at- 
tended; and on the occasion we speak of about 
seventy or eighty persons were present, seated on 
pine slabs from a neighboring saw-mill, laid across 
long trestles. The shades of theevening had closed 
around. The congregation was awaiting the open- 
ing of the services, the hour for which had nearly 
arrived. All was silence. The pious, as was their 





wont, were absorbed in holy meditation, or devout 
and earnest mental prayer; and deep solemnity ap- 
peared to pervade the entire congregation. 

Upon one of the benches sat a rongh-looking and 
athletic young man, named Hockenberry, residing 
two miles down the Valley. He was, in his neigh- 
borhood, what, in western parlance, we would call 
the “ringleader of the rowdies,” and was a vio- 
lent and untiring persecutor of Methodism, and 
the open enemy of all righteousness. He had 
attended this meeting for the determined pur- 
pose of making sport of and disturbing it. While 
seated, as above described, he had fixed his eyes 
upon a very pious young man, sitting a few feet 
distant from him, whose solemn countenance and 
devotional mood he was scanning with the deepest 
scorn and hatred, despising him as a “ poor, drivel- 
ing fanatic,” and a proper subject for his sport 
and ridicule. 

At this moment, in the midst of the profound 
silence, while his eyes were still fixed on the young 
man, an arrow from the quiver of the Almighty 
instantaneously pierced to the deepest depths of his 
soul. Horror indescribable fell upon him, and “ the 
terrors of hell gat hold of” him, and he saw him- 
self, as he said, hanging over the y:wning gulf, 
while its fiery billows rolled beneath him, and the 
thunders of Mount Sinai were let loose to plunge 
his doomed soul into the everlasting burnings. 
Trembling seized his brawny frame, and shook 
every limb and muscle. He attempted to flee from 
the house, and make his escape; but his tottering 
limbs refused to obey, and, in the effort, he fell 
prostrate on the floor, between the benches. By a 
convulsive effort, and seizing hold of the benches, 
he raised himself up to his knees, and, in an agony 
of despair, with hands clinched together, and trem- 
bling like a man shaking with palsy, he raised his 
voice to its highest pitch, and in tones of terror 
indescribable, called upon God to have mercy upon 
him, and save him from the devouring flames, which 
he seemed to see just beneath, and ready to kindle 
upon his defenseless soul! After praying thus a 
few minutes, he begged the people of God to unite 
in interceding in his behalf. 

Immediately after Mr. Hockenberry fell and began 
to pray, the regular exercises of the meeting were 
opened with singing. Mr. Widney, who conducted 
the meeting, was lining the hymn, and about two 
stanzas had been sung, when he was so filled with 
spiritual joy that he could not proceed. A Pres- 
byterian elder of the neighborhood, who was stand- 
ing near him, kindly stepped up, and took the book 
out of Mr. Widney’s hand, to line the remainder of 
the hymn; but he had read only two lines before 
the power of God fell upon him also. Unused to 
such scenes, and alarmed at the strange feelings 
which had seized him, he dropped the book, and 
snatching up his hat and staff, he shouted out to 
his two daughters, “Come home! This is no place 
for us!” And without waiting for them, he hurried 
out of the house, and made his way home. His 
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daughters remained, and one of them was converted 
before the meeting closed. 

This all transpired within ten or twelve minutes 
after Mr. Hockenberry was struck down; and within 
this period more than twenty careless sinners were 
awakened by the power of the Most High, and 
brought under deep and pungent conviction for 
sin! Mr. Widney and the class-leader were the 
only official members present. But they, and, in- 
deed, nearly every pious person in the house, were 
so filled with the love of God, that for some time 
they could do nothing but shout or speak his 
praises. But human instruments were not needed. 
God was doing his own work in his own way. In- 
deed, so wonderful and overwhelming were the dis- 
plays of his power and presence, that it seemed 
presumptuous for any one to attempt to conduct 
the exercises in the ordinary way; and all that the 
pious seemed called upon to do, was to “stand still, 
and see the salvation of God.” The scene was 
truly amazing. Some twenty-five or thirty peni- 
tents might be seen, in various parts of the room, 
on their knees, or prostrate upon the floor, crying 
to God for mercy, and pleading, with all possible 
earnestness, for deliverance from the burden of 
guilt and sin which oppressed them, and seemingly 
unconscious of the presence of any other person. 
The pious rendered all the aid in their power to 
the mourning penitents, by pointing them to the 
all-atoning Sacrifice for sin, encouraging them to 
lay hold thereon by faith, and uniting in prayer 
with and for them. And it was not long before one 
here, and another there, found deliverance, and 
joined to swell the shouts of praise and the songs 
of redeeming love. The meeting was protracted 
till two o’clock the next morning; and during its 
continuance of about seven hours, out of that small 
assembly, twenty-two penitent souls, nearly all of 
whom came to the meeting careless and impenitent 
sinners, were happily converted! 

During the whole meeting poor Hockenberry re- 
mained on his knees, in the deepest distress, trem- 
bling with agony, and sending up unceasing and 
piercing cries to the throne of grace for mercy, 
while a copious perspiration flowed, till his gar- 
ments were wet therewith. Very frequent and 
special prayer was offered up in his behalf, by a few 
of the pious, who remained with him the whole 
time. When the meeting closed, he could scarcely 
be prevailed upon to suspend the struggle. On 
reaching home, instead of taking rest, he retired to 
an old dilapidated cabin, some distance off, and 
climbing up into the loft, he continued in prayer 
the remainder of the night, and till he was found 
the next morning, and called to breakfast. But he 
ate none; his agony of soul was so great that he 
loathed food, and he took none till after his deliver- 
ance. On the morning of the third day, when 
alone in an out-house, prostrate upon his face, when 
hope had almost departed, and every refuge seemed 
to fail, with his arms and hands stretched out in a 
supplicating manner, and his soul sunk within 





him, then it was that the compassionate Friend of 
sinners came to his deliverance. Instantaneously 
his burden was rolled off, his soul set at liberty, 
and his midnight darkness turned into glorious 
day. Springing to his feet, he shouted forth the 
praises of God, and ran to tell the family what 
great things God had done for him. He embraced 
the first opportunity to unite himself to the Church, 
and remained a living example of the transforming 
power of divine grace—a humble, pious, and zeal- 
ous Christian, and an ornament to his profession. 
One of his sons, if we are rightly informed, is now a 
traveling preacher in the Baltimore conference. 
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BY A. F,. BIGELOW, 
Lo, the Fall! a deep attraction 
Chains my eye to this alone; 
While it thunders, the creation 
Seems beneath its weight to groan. 
Floods of water wake my wonder, 
How these awful torrents roll! 
Here they pour, and here they thunder, 
Till they overwhelm my soul. 
When shall pass this mighty torrent? 
When its rocky course be dry? 
Can earth’s fountains safely warrant 
For one week a full supply? 
O, it seems that the broad ocean, 
Into which these waters flow, 
Should the stream reverse its motion, 
Soon would all its caverns show! 
Dreadful torrent! while I listen 
To thine overwhelming roar; 
While I see thy rainbows glisten, 
Spanning thee from shore to shore; 
While the earth beneath me trembles, 
And I hear no voice but thine, 
Thoughts come on; but they resemble 
None that have before been mine. 
Mighty torrent! all astonished, 
On thy fearful plunge I gaze; 
And I feel by thee admonished 
Of my transitory days. 


Thus with me the stream is flowing 
Onward to a distant shore; 
Swiftly on my bark is going, 
And it can return no more. 


Farewell, mighty, mighty river! 
Now I turn my back to thee— 
Now I leave thy side forever, 
And no more thy flood shall see; 
But I feel my nothingness; 
Thou hast taught a lesson fair; 
On I go to realms of bliss— 
Thou may’st roll and thunder there. 
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A FRAGMENT. 
BY ALICE CAREY, 


Maidens, whose kindling blashes burn 

Through locks, nut-brown or golden, garlanded, 

Bright for the bridal, take with gentlest hands 

Out of your Eden any simple flowers, 

And cover her pale corse from cruel scorn, 

Who, claiming in your joy no sisterhood, 

Bound the slow bleeding of her stricken heart 

With the chill comfort of the sepulcher. 

And that the bright-winged ministers of God 

Shall, when she wakes in beanty out of dust, 

Make sweetest restoration, pray, sometimes. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PoEM. 

In a quiet little valley, scooped among the river 
hills, where there was always a murmur and always 
mist, creeping over the turf, and reaching softly 
from bough to bough, sometimes darkened with 
shadows, and sometimes streaky with sunlight, 
stands a desolate and ruinous cabin, where once 
dwelt a person, called by her neighbors the strange 
lady; by herself, Mrs. Harmstead. All the summer 
the grass in the pretty valley was almost covered 
up with flowers—king-cups, and red anemonies, 
and pale daisies—while the hedge of sassafras, that 
ran among the hills, shook with the melody of a 
thousand birds, more especially when the rosy twi- 
light of morning faded into the clear white of day. 

A little from the cabin door, by a wall of gray 
stone, wherg the morning-glory hung blue-bells in 
the sunshine, and the wild rose climbed and blos- 
somed, a spring of bright, clear water washed over 
its mossy rim, and rippled like a skein of silver 
down the slope, and lost itself in deeper and darker 
waves. 

The valley seems less beautiful now; for though 
nature is lovely always, humanity gives it a deeper 
charm, lost, and fallen, and ruined as it is. O there 
is a moaning and a wailing in the deep bosom of 
earth, that was not there when the wings of the 
angels cleft open the golden clouds that hung be- 
tween the lower and the upper heaven, ere, crowned 
only with the ruins of immortality, the sinful ones 
went forth from Paradise, waking, with their slight- 
est footsteps, the awful echoes of the grave! Sin, 
sin, the world because of thee is darkened from her 
early glory, and in all her beautiful borders there 
are hearts that can only lay their great burdens 
aside on the starry threshold of eternity. 

Whether the shadows of previous transgression I 
know not, but very evidently some mystery hung 
over the history of Mrs. Harmstead. She came to 
live in the cabin, no one knew whence, clad in the 
deepest robes of mourning, and seemingly with no 
light in her heart but the smile of her cherub boy, 
just beginning to smile back to the smile of his 
fair but desolate mother. Her furniture was com- 
prised in a few simple articles, such as suited the 
requirements of her humble home—a bed, some 
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chairs and a table, a little crockery and a cradle, 
making all, with the addition of a shel’ of books— 
some of them old and worn, and some glittering in 
gold and velvet: in the former was written, in a 
light, graceful hand, “‘Mary Wilford,” and in the 
latter, in heavier and firmer characters, “To Mary, 
from L. H.” 

Often, in the pleasagg weather, the pale lady 
might be seen sitting Under the shadow of the 
elm that grew close by her door, and trailed its 
lithe boughs. against the eaves, whereon the milk- 
white doves sunned their bosoms as the day went 
down, and about which the steel-blue swallows cir- 
cled and twittered very tamely—often, with her 
book and her baby, whose “waxen touches” not 
unfrequently quite drew her attention from the 
volume, she sat there hour after hour, till the sun, 
burning through the tree-tops, went down, and the 
star of love stood blushing on the threshold of the 
night. Then retiring within doors, as the laughter 
and crowing of the little one grew still, she would 
sing fragments of songs, in a voice sweet and low, 
but always deeply pensive, till the little dimpled 
hands were folded in sleep. 

There was seldom any light in her cabin. In 
summer the moonlight streamed pale and cold 
through the open door, and the bat flitted in and out 
as it would, and the owl complained from the elm to 
the winds, that stopped not for its song of sorrow, 
but kept running to and fro—now laughing among 
the thick leaves, and now crying dismally from 
the hill-tops. In winter the embers only threw a 
faint glow over the little window, darkened with 
the matted vines of creepers and sweet-brier, that, 
interblent, clambered over the cabin side, unpruned 
and untrained. 

For a time, many rumors and surmises were afloat 
in reference to the strange lady; but they gradually 
died away. The visits of the neighbors, whether 
prompted by motives of kindness or curiosity, were 
at length discontinued; for, though they were re- 
ceived in a manner singularly sweet and gentle, 
they were never returned; and, finally, her seclu- 
sion was only broken by the old woman who car- 
ried her milk. She, however, declared that the 
strange lady had always a kind word for her, and 
that a glimpse of the little darling made her hap- 
pier all day. 

As the child grew older, he was often seen tod- 
dling about in a simple slip and straw hat, with his 
hands full of dandelions and daisies, while his 
mother sat under the elm, often looking from her 


| volume to see that he strayed not too far; for the 


child seemed to love solitude even more than she. 
And, as years went by, he would sit alone, hour 
after hour, watching the dancing of the motes in 
the sunshine, and the circling and wheeling of the 
swallows about the cabin roof. He loved the clouds 
and the mists best of all things, and stole often to 
the nooks least haunted with birds, most shut from 
the sunshine. He had all his mother’s melan- 
choly in his deep eyes; even his smile was sad, 
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whether from predisposition, or from habit and 
association, I know not. He cared little for books; 
and his mother, to whose lightest wish he was ac- 
customed to yield, could only with difficulty per- 
suade him to learn to read. 

Requiring less of the care and attention of the 
mother as he grew, the golden threads which had, 
for a time, woven ae through the web of her 
life, faded out; the songs that used to lull the baby 
to sleep were forgotten; even the favorite volumes 
had no longer ary charm, and lay in her lap un- 
opened all the day. She came forth to the elm 
shadow less frequently, and with a fainter step. A 
little in the future, time was turning the dark fur- 
row of the valley, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

Nine years had gone by since the strange lady 
came to the cabin in the valley, and her child 
scarcely knew that beyond the dark hem of hills 
and woods that girdled his world there was another 
and a harsher one. 

The swallows were gone, the leaves on the 
elm-tree were yellow, and dropping silently, and 
one by one, to the ground—it was the middle of 
autumn. All day the young lad had been in the 
woods, listening to the dropping of the nuts, and 
the dull moaning of the winds, as they covered the 
flowers with dead leaves. Gray, heavy clouds spread 
over all the face of heaven, and, at the fall of night, 
the rain began to patter on the cabin roof, in music 
‘‘pleasant and mournful to the soul.” The lad, 
returned from his deeper isolation, sat under the 
elm-tree, bright drops occasionally lodging in his 
golden curls, or plashing on his cheek. He was 
wondering whether the stars were swept from the 
sky, or whether beyond the storm they burned 
brightly on. 

“My child, tay child, will you not come to me?” 
called the low, sorrowful voice of his mother, more 
lowly and sorrowfully than it had ever called be- 
fore. In a moment he was by her side: when, with 
her thin, cold fingers, she parted the bright curls 
that the winds had blown about his forehead, and 
kissed him many times before she said, ‘I am going 
a long journey very soon—it may be to-night—and 
shall never come back to you any more. I am 
weary and worn, and am going where they never 
say, amsick. The good Father will put his arms 
about you, if you love him, when mine embrace 
you no longer.” She sank back upon her pillow, 
and was still, though her eyes turned not from the 
child hanging over her, like a young bough stricken 
suddenly into stone. Scarcely knew he what the 
mystery was of which she spoke, but he shuddered 
with the instinctive dread which even the lower 
animals feel when death is near. The darkness had 
never seemed so terrible; and, as the dead vines 
creaked against the window, and the storm beat 
against the roof, he was afraid. ‘ Mother!” he 
called, at first softly, then louder, and more loud, 
but she answered not. He put his hands upon her 
forehead, and it felt cold and very damp. He 





kissed her lips; and, when she returned not his 
kisses, ke knew that she was dead. 

As childhood will, he tried to push the awful 
reality away. He thought of the dropping nuts, 
of the white mists that curtained the hills, and of 
sunshine and the birds. Suddenly he remembered 
a nest that, in the spring, was under the gloomy 
arch of an old bridge, near the woodland, where 
every day he went to watch the growth of the nest- 
lings, but one bright afternoon they were gone, and 
the empty nest half crumbled away. Returning 
sorrowfully home, he stopped under a tree, from 
which, with the fluttering among the boughs, a 
shower of bright blossoms rained in his face, fol- 
lowed by a gush of delicious music, and, looking 
up, he saw his lost birds. When he told the story 
to his mother, he remembered that she said, “‘ We 
went thus from the dark arches of sorrow, when 
our mortal habitations fell away, to sing among the 
flowers of the trees of Paradise forever and ever.” 
And remembering this he fell asleep. And so, one 
to awake and take upon her brows the crown of 
immortality, and one the thorn-crown of earthly 
sorrow, they slept. 

And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier you come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘“* Not a tear must o’er her fall— 
* He giveth his beloved sleep!’” 





THE TEAR OF JOY. 
BY JANE A. FIELD. 

Tuere is a tear whose gentle light 
Reminds me of the rain-drops bright, 

Kissed by the sun’s warm beam; 
We know not whence they come, nor why; 
No cloud floats in the azure sky, 

Yet all around they gleam; 


Or like a rose that, in the night, 

Received a dew-drop clear and bright, 
And with a smile looked up: 

But many a careless passer-by 

Would think a tear was in her eye— 
Or, rather, in her cup— 


And that the smile was naught but art, 
To hide some grief which caused her heart 
In secret oft to mourn; 
Yet still you see the smile was true— 
The tear was but a drop of dew, 
That would be dried at noon. 


This tear we call the tear of joy: 
Often it dims the gladdened eye, 
And strange to some may seem; 
Yet still I love its gentle light, 
Reminding of the rain-drops bright, 
Kissed by the sun’s warm beam. 
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THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 
JULY, 
NO GOOD FROM ATHEISM, 
BY REV. DAVID KING, LIL. D, 

Why should unbelief be so strenuously advocated? 
What means this striving, as zealous as fruitless, to expel 
God from his dominions? Whence springs this eager- 
ness of puny creatures to annihilate the Creator, and 
undo the beneficence that made and sustains them, as if by 
denuding the universe of an architect and occupant men 
could serve themselves heirs to the inappropriated in- 
heritance? Suppose Atheism established, what is it to 
do for us? 

Promote morality? If so, it would perform a goodly 
service. Every careful observer must have remarked 
what an ascendant influence the moral element wields 
in the lot of humanity. Visit the most wretched of a 
city population, and you may find them groaning under 
many hardships, and each of these inflicting its own 
sufferings; but the master evil, and that which trans- 
cends, and either originates or aggravates all the rest, 
is delinquency. They might arise from their degrada- 
tion, or would not sink so far in its depths, but for this 
millstone of vice which they have hung with their own 
hands around their own necks. We may do much for 
them, and all of us are bound to do all that can be done 
in their behalf. We may give them civil privilege, we 
may give them personal attire and bodily sustenance, 
we may even instate them in honest and gainful occupa- 
tions; but if we succeed not in severing the manacles of 
immoral habits, we fail to rescue the object of our com- 
passion. We leave the prisoner where we found him, 
in his cell and his chains, and what is worse, we see the 
ransom we have tendered for his rescue perverted to the 
aggravation and perpetuity of his bondage. Iam uttering 
no opinion on any proposed measures of amelioration. 
If they are submitted to us, let them be examined by us; 
and, if they are enlightened, let them be adopted. But 
what I say is, that well-doing is essential to well- 
being, and that while a moral transformation is not 
effected, all other amendments will be as the drop 
in the bucket, and the small dust in the balance, against 
the crushing preponderance of a degenerate conduct. 
Were it so, then, that Atheism favored morality, the 
effect would say much for the cause. But how can it 
possess any such tendency? Doctrine is the tree of 
which morality is the fruit, and if the tree be cut down, 
the fruit perishes. When the being of God is denied, 
all that we owe to God is simultaneously annulled. To 
love him for his excellences, to thank him for his boun- 
ties, to study conformity to his will, to rest on his sym- 
pathy amid sorrows, and on his succor amid perils, all 
this class of duties evanish with the God to whom they 
relate. If the word morality retain any meaning at all, 
it can, then, be referable only to fellow-creatures. But 
even as respects them, the most of duty is unreal if 
there is no God. It is no part of duty in that case to 
teach men godliness, to set them a pious example, to 
dissuade them from profanity, to further their progress in 
a heavenward journey, and elevate their meetness for 
an inheritance of light. The whole virtue must then 


But 
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consist in ministering to man’s temporal advantage. 
when the weightier matters of the law are discarded, 


the lesser will not be more respected. In being left 


alone, they will be, on the contrary, brought into jeop- 





ardy. Love to God secures love to man; for if we own 
him as a father, we must own one another as brethren. 
Our obligations to our fellow-men, in addition to their 
own force, are then included in our obligations to God ; 
and, what is of very great importance to be observed, 
the most subordinate actions are hence invested with all 
the efficacy of the highest motives. If we displace these 
elevated sanctions, if we consign every sublunary trans- 
action to its own slender buttresses, if we tell the haughty 
oppressor that no voice more authoritative than his own 
rebukes his cruelties, or the lurking assassin that no dis- 
cernment more wakeful than that of his wretched victim 
watches his movements, is there not a danger, is there 
not a fearful certainty that even the residue of morals, so 
feebly protected, must yield to the pressure of tempta- 
tion, and perish in the same gulf with the more solemn 
responsibilities of a disrelished piety? We havea cor- 
roboration of all these statements in the Socialist schemes 
of our modern Atheists. They have laid the ax not 
more at the root of religious doctrine than of all moral 
order. The same fell blow is to prostrate all principles 
of godliness, all rights of property, all conjugal relation- 
ship. And all that has been hitherto recognized as dis- 
tinguishing citizens from savages, or a good man from a 
knave, is to be replaced by the Utopianism of the fool, 
who hath said in his heart, There is no God. 

What, then, is Atheism to do for us? Secure us lib- 
erty? that is its principal pretense. Religion is identified 
with priestcraft, and priestcraft with intolerance, and all 
are enjoined to give up with their faith as they would 
regain their freedom. I am not to disparage liberty— 
the birthright of man—the glory of a nation—the end of 
government itself: distrusted and denounced, yet always 
innocent and kind; blessing to the last when suffered to 
remain, and even when banished from the earth, rising 
into the heavens as a star of hope, and shedding its rays 
of promise on the island of the exile, the dungeon of 
the prisoner, and the fetters of the slave. I admire lib- 
erty: and I pity the mind which, from dread of its 
abuses or hatred of its equity, can behold with jaundiced 
eye its incorruptible attractions. But I deny the affinity 
of liberty to Atheism. If men do not serve God, they 
will not be without a superior, for sin will reign in their 
mortal bodies, and they will obey it in the lusts thereof. 
Nor will any get rid of all worship by banishing a pure 
worship. The conscience will have acreed ; if denuded 
of religion, it will put up with superstition, and the 
chance is, that in extirpating piety you restore Paganism. 
Nor will Atheism guarantee a civil liberty. It promised 
to do so in France: the promise, indorsed by philosophy 
and adorned by eloquence, was believed, and the 
wished-for scepter was put into its hand. But its reign 
was a reign of terror, its history was a chronicle of 
butcheries, and it perished by its own suicidal violence, 
amid the loathing and horror of all civilized nations. 
Or, if any object to foreign example, go back to the 
history of our own country. Revert to the struggles 
which secured that measure of freedom in the exercise 
of which we complain of restrictions, and claim to be 
relieved. Was it Atheism that won for us these rights? 
The chivalry of free-thinking? No; the Atheist can 
not afford to die. He has nothing to serve but time; 
and what, then, should he be but time-serving? The 
victory was gained by those who entered into the con- 
flict provisioned for all its alternatives—to whom life was 
Christ, and death was gain. The power of a Christian 
conscience wielded the sword of the Spirit against the 
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swords of tyrants; and that ethereal weapon it was 
which prospered the patriots, and achieved for them 
the victory. 

What, then, is Atheism to do for men? Make them 
happy? Some miseries it may mitigate for the mo- 
ment—benumbing the sense of guilt, and the fear of 
wrath. It may serve a like purpose, as the stupefaction 
of inebriety to the despairing mariner, who drinks the 
intoxicating draught, and then laughs wildly at the tem- 
pest, and falls into deep sleep amid the howlings of the 
wind and the lashings of the waves, to awake only when 
‘“*the proud waters have gone over his soul.” Atheism 
may for the present qualify wretchedness; it can not 
impart felicity. There is nothing in its negations to com- 
municate positive bliss, and all who would find joy and 
peace must seek them in believing. The favor of God— 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—will make 
any man happy, truly, perfectly, permanently happy; 
and no darkness is so profound as not to be dissipated by 
the light of God’s countenance. 


THE IMAGE OF THE DEAD, 
BY A BERE-VED MOTHER. 

‘“* THE sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from 
which we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound 
we seek to heal; every other affliction, to forget; but 
this wound we consider it a duty to keep open, this 
affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. Who, 
even when the tomb is closing upon one he most loves, 
when he feels his heart crushed as it were in the closing 
of its portals, would accept of consolation that must be 
bought by forgetfulness? No! the love that survives the 
tomb is one of the noblest attributes of the soul. If it 
has its woes, it has also its delights; and when the over- 
whelming burst of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of 
recollection, when the sudden anguish, and the con- 
vulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we most 
loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on all 
that it was in the days of its loveliness, who would root 
such a sorrow from the heart? Though it may some- 
times throw a passing cloud even over the brightest 
hour of gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hour of gloom; yet who would exchange it even for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry?” 

Who that has mourned over a loved and lost one, can 
not testify to the truth of what Irving has so beautifully 
expressed? To the voice that speaks from the grave, 
though it thrills us with nameless anguish, we can not 
turn a deaf ear. Busy memory, with clamorous voices, 
may whisper of some selfish neglect or needless re- 
buke—bringing vividly to our vision the tearful eye, or 
the saddened countenance of that dear one, whom the 
weeping voice of penitence or the most imploring ac- 
cents of love can rever reach. And yet, though every 
fiber of the heart quivers at memory’s touch, we seek 
not to forget. Far rather would we endure the grief 
that has changed our whole existence. Others, perhaps, 
have no suspicion of this change. But they penetrate 
not into the inner sanctuary. They saw us, it may be, 
writhing in the furnace, but, to all appearance, we are 
now as we were before. For although, in returning to our 
ordinary duties, our spirit has striven and endured to the 
utmost, yet our external acts may at length have fallen 
into their wonted channel, and the outer current of our 
life again flows on in quietness—perchance in cheerful- 
ness. But how differently runs the inner current of the 
soul! 








There, we feel that a silver cord has been loosed, | 


a golden bowl broken. The music that breathed over 
nature’s fair face has ceased—the nameless charm that 
pervaded our existence has passed away. 
** A power is gone from all earth’s melodies, 
Which never may return.” 

And yet—though to lose the memory of our loved 
one would leave the heart as it was before the clouds of 
sorrow visited it with their wasting rains—yet we would 
not forget. And though memory often arouses anew the 
tempest of grief, calling up from her depths the eye that 
dwelt on us so kindly—the voice that spoke to us so 
fondly, so that we are fain to say, 

“ Fill with forgetfulness! there are, there are 
Voices whose music I have loved too well; 
Eyes of deep gentleness—but they are far— 
Never!—O—never—in my home to dwell! 
Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul— 
Fill high the oblivious bowl!” 
yet the wish is hardly breathed, ere love implores, 
**O stay— 
Pour the sweet waters back on their own rill, 
I must remember still. 
For their sake, for the dead—whose image naught 
May dim within the temple of my breast, 
For their love’s sake, which now no earthly thought 
May shake or trouble with its own unrest, 
Though the past haunt me as a spirit—yet 
I ask not to forget.” 


But while our thoughts are ever of the departed, why 
is it that the hallowed name so seldom passes our lips— 
that we almost shrink from its utterance by another? 
There is indeed a mournful pleasure in communing with 
those who knew and loved our lost one, or who have 
suffered like ourselves. But before the aching heart 
can open itself, it puts out, as it were, feelers, to ascertain 
whether it shall find sympathy. Failing in this, it in- 
stinctively closes over its own wealth of sacred sorrows. 
It carefully draws the vail to conceal its yet bleeding 
wounds from the unsympathizing eye. And how some- 
times will a sudden inquiry, or the abrupt mention of 
that dearest name, cause a tremor of emotion, which we 
shrink from exhibiting, yet which it taxes our strength 
to the utmost to control. Or if moved by some impulse, 
we ourselves utter that name, how often are we con- 
scious of a strange pang, lest that which is so hallowed 
to us should be lightly regarded by another—lest the 
halo around the image of our dear one be dimmed by 
the gazing upon it of careless eyes. But in the sanctu- 
ary of the soul are garnered up al! those nameless feel- 
ings—those touching associations that cluster around our 
departed one. Here is “the electric chain,” sometimes 
so mysteriously struck. Here are the delicate chords 
vibrating mournfully at the lightest touch. Here, too, 
is memory’s deep urn, filled to the brim with the sacred 
ashes of the past. Yes! in our heart of hearts is en- 
shrined an image, which no time, no circumstances 
can displace. And if, in the hour of pensive and 
solitary thought, communing with our own heart, or 
if, in the silence of midnight, oppressed and exhausted 
by our own cherished memories, we are fain to say, 

** Come with thine urn of dew, 
Sleep, gentle sleep, yet bring 
No voice, love’s yearning to renew, 
No vision on thy wing,” 


yet even in our slumbers is this image often hovering 
around us. 
Yes, in our brightest moments, in our loneliest hours, 
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this dear image is still with us. In the shadowy twi- 
light, 
*¢ With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes a messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 
And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saintlike, 
Looking downward from the skies.” 


If, for a time, we cease to feel the chastening influence 
of sorrow, and the heart becomes worldly, how mourn- 
fully falls upon it the soft rebuke uttered by that spirit- 
voice! If we fall into foolish levity, how does that 
placid face seem to rebuke us! If we are betrayed into 
a harsh word or an unkind look to some dear one, how 
do those deep eyes thrill us with their gentle reproach! 
O! mysterious is the influence of this enshrined image. 
Why may we not regard it as more than doubtful evi- 
dence, that our heavenly Father commissions our de- 
parted loved ones to minister to us? But however it 
may be, this haunting presence with its whisperings to 
good—this gentle monitor with its tender reproaches for 
any wrong expressed or felt—this sweet image in the 
soul with all its mournful influences, is inexpressibly 
dear tous. It is 

‘* A refuge from distrast, 
A spring of purer life, still freshly welling, 
To clothe the barrenness of earthly dust, 
With flowers divine.” 
THE SEA! THE SEA! 
BY JUVENIS, 

IT rises up before me like a dream! The fisherman's 
cottage, out of which we peeped in the early morning, 
stood about twenty yards from a shelly strand, upon a 
flat ledge of rock, which barely afforded space for it and 
a half dozen more little huts, while almost close behind 
them sprung up a tall brown cliff, which extended all 
round the little bay. Down the face of this cliff, in an 
oblique direction, ran a steep, narrow road, which by 
dint of hard labor had been made practicable as a cart 
road; but few indeed were the vehicles of any kind that 
ever ventured down into that sequestered little haven. 
A narrow patch of grass lay between the row of cot- 
tages and the sand, which in spring looked green and 
fresh, and there in a morning the fishermen spread out 
their nets, and sat mending them at their leisure. The 
boats lay hauled up on the beach beyond, and about 
them we scampered and played with the wild fisher 
children. 

At high water the waves came far into the bay; and at 
spring tides they almost laved the grass-patch before our 
cottage. A ledge of rocks which inclosed the little ha- 
ven securely protected the bay from the heavy seas 
which rolled in from the east, though sometimes, in high 
winds, the waves broke over these with tremendous 
roar, and then the waters of the bay were covered with 
foam, and the spray hovered like a thick mist all round 
the bottom of the cliffs. There was one great projecting 
rock at the eastern point, where the waves, by constant 
beating, had worked their way and hollowed out a long 
deep arch, through which wave after wave would dash 
with tremendous force and terrific roar, spending their 
last effort on the great black rock which lay within the 
hollow of the bay, and which dashed the waters back 
again to meet the next coming wave. In the dark nights 





the noise of the sea bursting through this narrow inlet 
had a solemn and awful grandeur, and often I lay awake 
in fear, haunted by the dread of its power, and lest the 
sea-furies, who seemed to be struggling to gain an en- 
trance there, should burst the rocks and carry devasta- 
tion before them. But the morning would come, and 
there through the arch lay the far-off sea, smiling under 
the sun, and the fishing-boats, heavily laden, came sport- 
ing in through the narrow entrance of the bay; the 
women and children all afoot to beckon to the hardy 
fishermen a cheerful welcome home. The last night's 
storm had subsided into a gentle breeze, and there was 
only the long measured swell of the ocean rolling along, 
its surface broken by little tiny waves sparkling in the 
sunshine. Far through the arch, lying a great way off 
along the coast to the east, there stood out into the sea a 
tall white promontory, one of the boldest headlands 
along that bold and precipitous coast. Once or twice I 
saw the sun rise out of the sea behind it; a faint streak 
of purple along the distant ocean-line heralded his com- 
ing, then a glimmer of golden light glanced along the 
waters, and then the edge of the glorious orb heaved 
slowly up as from the deep, the distant bluff crowned 
by its taper lighthouse, standing back agginst the now 
glowing sky beyond. 

Right over against the mouth of our bay, and about a 
mile from shore, stood a great, rugged, conical-crowned 
rock, precipitous on its eastern side, which was bleached 
by endless beatings of the surf, and sloping gradually 
toward the west, where an old wall-and a few ruins 
marked the traces of some ancient castle and its sur- 
rounding fortifications. The place had been used asa 
prison in the by-gone days of religious persecutions, and 
it was now the frequent resort, in summer time, of gay 
pleasure-parties, some of whom set out from our bay, 
and others from the nearest little seaport town. The pre- 
cipitous side of the rock was the baunt of innumerable 
gulls, guillemonts, wild ducks, and solan-geese, whose 
wild screamings grew perfectly deafening when a sports- 
man discharged his fowling-piece in their midst. They 
almost darkened the air with their numbers, and seemed 
frantic as well as furious in their rage at the invaders of 
their fastnesses. From our little bay we could observe 
the proceedings of these pleasure-seekers for hours to- 
gether, watch the boai as it disappeared behind the rock, 
listen to the crack of the gun, and see the wheeling 
clouds of birds rising up over the summit of the crag, 
then hail the boat as it rowed round the steep face of the 
island into full sight again; and sometimes, on the party 
landing in our bay, they would leave behind them a 
lamed gull. which was esteemed by us as an almost un- 
speakable prize. 

I remember well, one brilliant morning, a gay party 
setting off in high spirits to visit the rock. I have since 
thought it must have been a bridal party. There were 
two beautiful girls among them, whom I took to be 
sisters, from their striking resemblance to each other. 
They seemed the happiest and merriest of the lot, and 
had a joke and asmile for every body; the party had 
baskets full of provisions and drinkables, and the kettle 
and store of dried sticks which they put into the boat, 
showed that they intended to have a long day’s pleasure 
on the rock. A blind fiddler, whom they had brought 
with them from the neighboring town, was also there; 
gray hairs hung round his face, and though he saw not, 
but gazed into the sky as if feeling for light, he seemed 
to be not less happy than the gayest of the party. The 
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two girls 1 spoke of proposed a dance on the tuft of 
green sward, before putting to sea—‘it looked so in- 
viting.”” But their proposal was overruled, and they 
embarked. They laughed, and joked, and sung songs 
as they cleared the little strait between the rocks, and I 
sat listening to their fine voices, mingling with which I 
could detect the clear tones of the blind man’s violin, till 
only the shadow of a sound reached me, and then it was 
mingled with the quiet murmur of the tide among the 
rocks. I watched the boat as it neared the landing- 
place, when suddenly I saw a commotion among the 
party; there was a rush to one side, the boat had nearly 
capsized, and I saw that several persons had fallen over 
the side, and were struggling in the water. But they 
were close to the rock, and the greater part jumped on 
shore. I then saw some of them running along the 
ledge of rock as if looking for some one still in the 
water; hands were raised as if in piteous agony; min- 
utes elapsed and still the frantic emotion continued. At 
last I saw some one stretching out a boat-hook into the 
waves, and slowly drag up some heavy object into the 
boat. After a few minutes the party re-embarked, and 
rowed back into our little bay. There were no more 
songs, no laughter; their faces, when I could recognize 
them, were bathed in tears, and the face of one I saw 
not at all. As the boat grounded, I perceived that a 
female form lay motionless on the rowers’ seat; it was 
that of one of the beautiful sisters, whom I had seen but 
an hour ago so full of laughing glee. She was borne 
heavily into our cottage by a fisherman, but it was too 
late to restore her. It was all over with the lovely girl, 
and a deep grief now settled down upon that formerly 
so merry party. 

Many ships daily sailed past the entrance to our bay, 
and we learned to know them by their rig and their 
build. There was the tidy little king's cutter, spanking 
along with her s'reaming pennant floating in the breeze. 
Then there was the swift smack, with her great after- 
sail, bowling along through the waves, which she dashed 
from her bows in foam. There was the brig and the 
schooner with their peculiar rig, their cross-sails, and 
their canvas-laden masts, and sometimes, though this 
was more rare, the large ship of war floating along 
majestically, scarce seeming to care for the heavy waves 
that beat against her sides. A great commotion one day 
possessed our little bay. All the boats were put off, filled 
with strangers, who went forth to see the royal squadron 
pass. And sure enough, there, rounding the great bluff 
to the east, stood three gallant vessels under full canvas, 
studding-sails alow and aloft, all their kites flying, and 
the royal flag of England fluttering in the breeze. 
These were the royal yacht with its attendant frigates, and 
soon other heavy ships of war, showing their gigantic ribs 
of cannon, one by one, rounded the headland. There 
was a sudden flash from the summit of the rock over 
against our bay, and a loud “boom” rolled across the 
waters. “ Hurra! there goes old Jack at last!’ cried 
some one at my side. The smoke rose circling in the 
air, and then volley succeeded volley, answered from 
the shore, till they seemed to echo along the coast and 
die away in the distance. The squadron passed speed- 
ily before our gaze, amid cheers from the boats, and 
the firing of cannon and musketry, and then the boats 
came ashore, and our little bay was left to its quiet once 
more. 

The melancholy accident which led to my departure 
from the fisherman’s cottage before my two months had 





expired will ever remain impressed upon my memory. 
A storm had suddenly set in, while the fishermen’s 
boats were yet at sea, and the waves were dashing over 
the crest of rocks, and bounding with fearful noise 
through the cavernous passage already described, mak- 
ing the hearts of the mothers along our narrow strand 
quake with fear. Their eyes were turned toward the 
east, and a little boat which had now come in sight, 
seemingly no bigger than a cork, seemed to be in immi- 
nent danger; it was tossed about, now in the trough of a 
wave, now dancing on its crest. The old weather- 
beaten fisherman, whose only son was in the boat, with 
two other seamen, stood watching its approach with 
anxious gaze. His bare head, covered with straggling 
gray hairs, was exposed to the blast, but he had no 
thought save for his son and his boat. Gradually it 
drives on, and now it nears the narrow channel; and 
‘will she make it?” is the agonizing cry. The men 
strain at the oars, but the sea has lashed itself into fury, 
and the little boat seems powerless in its midst. While 
they seem almost to have entered the channel, and the 
standers-by prepare to set up a shout of joy, suddenly a 
tremendous wave seizes the boat, and dashes it furiously 
upon the rocks. There is a sudden shriek. The boat 
is lost! the three men are seen struggling in the water 
for life; two strike out, and make for the shore, 
which they reach. But the third has disappeared. It 
is the old man’s only son! He can not swim, and the 
father knows it. He runs wildly along the rocks, and 
would plunge into the foaming waves, but he is held 
back by force. What can he do but wring his hands 
and weep? He wanders eagerly along the strand, and 
he picks up here and there a fragment of,his shivered 
boat; but his lost son! At last, he is seen dragging forth 
from an eddying pool some dark object, and he hur- 
riedly grasps it in his arms, and bears it with him into 
the hut. Alas! life has quite fled: the fisherman's only 
son is no more. 

With the dark memory of that agonizing sight still 
strong within me, I left that little bay, the groans of the 
grief-stricken fisherman, and the angry roar of the life- 
destroying waves still ringing in my ears. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
FEMALB SKFPTICISM. 

Miss HARRIET MARTINEAU, a lady somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and tolerably well known to literary 
circles, has lately presented the world with her views 
on the Bible and revealed religion, classing the former 
with Baron Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, and 
calling the latter a brain-crack and fool’s-head delusion. 
Very recently herself and a pseudo-philosopher, by the 
name of George Atkinson, have been passing letters be- 
tween themselves, styled, ‘* Letters on the Laws of Man's 
Nature and Development,” which are now issued from 
the press of Chapman, London. We had been fearful 
that some powerful impetus would have been given to 
infidelity by these “ Letters; but our doubts have quite 
subsided, and we feel satisfied that, among well-informed, 
and even among ignorant persons, these ‘ Letters” will 
kill themselves as they go. 

Thoroughly outspoken doubt or disbelief is neither 
so infectious nor so pernicious as the latent infidelity that 
often lurks beneath the cassock of the priest, or the 
smart Sunday coat cf his genteel disciple. The letters 
before us present the legitimate consequences of their 
first proposition, and in them most thinkers will find that 
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very satisfactory kind of refutation, a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The denial of personal-existence to the Cause 
of all phenomena, is aptly associated with a «denial of 
what is usually considered an essential element of hu- 
man personality—permanent conscious identity. ‘* Iden- 
tity,” says Mr. Atkinson, “is a matter of memory ;” and 
he states personal identity to be merely “a reproduction 
of the same type,” and considers that a single case of 
false identity, like a man fancying himself a piece of 
glass, takes away all reliance or argument as to the con- 
tinuity or unity of being from the ordinary sense of 
identity. After this our readers will not be surprised 
that although, in the new philosophic world, atoms are 
allowed to be indestructible, personal immortality is con- 
sidered a very foolish fallacy. Miss Martineau tells Mr. 
Atkinson— : 

“As to the fallacy of all arguments for a conscious 
existence after death, I agree with you entirely; I think 
that not only is the desire taken for evidence, but the 
desire itself is a factitious thing.” 

According to the custom which prevails throughout 
the book, and which might have led to an economical 
abbreviation, Mr. Atkinson replies: 

“I quite agree with what you say about the idea of 
another life. The desire of a future existence is merely 
a pampered habit of mind, founded upon the instinct of 
self-preservation. It is a longing, and those who have it 
are like drunkards or children.” 

And this mere negation is the subject of most enthusi- 
astic commendation: 

“Is there nothing in that faith which seeks for happi- 
ness out of self in the happiness of others and the glo- 
ries of nature—content that in death the sense of per- 
sonality shall pass away, and that you shall be as you 
were before you were—in a sleep for evermore!” 

Strange and wonderful is the power of self-delusion! 
Here we have twoclever, well-informed people, persuad- 
ing themselves that they experience extraordinary rap- 
tures, mingled with the most exquisite philosophic calm, 
from believing that unconscious matter is the cause of 
conscious thought, that the truest human affection is 
nothing worthier than the love of a spoonful of nitric 
acid for a copper half-penny, and that annihilation is 
the most satisfactory end of human life. From such 
views both the intellect and the heart of man will 
recoil with well-founded disgust—his logical powers 
will perceive the absurdity of the argument, and his 
taste and affections will lead him to exclaim with Words- 
worth: 


** Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus, rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


The new lights promised by our authors turn out to be 
chiefly composed of very old-fashioned rays of darkness, 
and, after a careful perusal, many will come to the con- 
clusion, that the way to be a modern philosopher is to 
quote the ancients, praise Bacon, and talk ‘* bosh.”’ 

HE who loves money more than himself will infallibly 
rate it above honesty, and will stretch a point and un- 
loose conscience, when opportunity opens any prospect 
of gain. None of us stand alone in the world; none of 


us can sink into an abyss of misery without dragging 
others after us. 








BABY MAY. 
BY W, C, BENNETT. 

CHEEKS as soft as July peaches; 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness; round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise; 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness; 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness; 
Happy smiles and wailing cries; 
Crows, and laughs, and tearful eyes; 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn corn; 
Ever some new tiny notion, 
Making every limb all motion; 
Catchings up of legs and arms; 
Throwings back and small alarms; 
Clutching fingers; straightening jerks; 
Twining feet whose each toe works; 
Kickings up and straining risings; 
Mother’s ever new surprisings; 
Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under; 
Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings; 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning; 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses; 
Graspings small at all that passes; 
Pullings off of all that’s able 
To be caught from tray or table; 
Silences—small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations; 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches; 
All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing; 
Slumbers—such sweet angel-seemings 
That we’d ever have such dreamings; 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we’d always have thee waking; 
Wealth for which we know no measure; 
Pleasure high above all pleasure; 
Gladness brimming over gladness; 
Joy in care; delight in sadness; 
Loveliness beyond completeness; 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness; 
Beauty all that beauty may be— 
That’s May Bennett; that’s my baby. 

DEFERENCE TO OLD AGE, 

BY J. R. W. 

To the good heart nothing can be more grateful than 
to bestow attention and kindness on the aged; and there 
is no duty to which we are more obviously bound. 
When we came into the world helpless and wailing, 
having eyes, and ears, and limbs indeed, but these 
wholly useless, and having no power that availed us but 
the feeble cry of distress, was not that cry listened to in 
mercy? The eyes of affection beamed upon us, our 
ears were charmed with the lullaby, and the arms of 
others supplied to us the place of limbs; while the mild- 
est food was provided for our imperfect mouths. Now 
need we, in the vigor of manhood, grudge to lend our 
hands to support the tottering limbs of those who so 
often bore us in their arms? need we think it tedious to 
read the desired volume, or tell the news of the day, 
into the dull ear of the aged, who charmed and trained 
our infant ears with the merry song or the schoolboy 
fable? Let our now quick sight and active hand aid 
them in all their little wants, at the fireside or the dinner- 
table, when the eye fails and the hand trembles. Nor 
is it the individuals alone who may have been our 
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parents and friends, that we ought to honor; we should 
extend our regard to all the aged. All treat infancy 
with love. Should death or other cause deprive an 
infant of its parents, some kind soul is found to take up 
the task of love; the exceptions are so rare as not for 2 
moment to call for consideration. All great and good 
men have been affectionate to their aged parents, and 
those who have been deprived in childhood of father or 
mother have often shed tears of sadness to their memory. 

There is a curious anecdote in the recently published 
memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, so eminent as a man and a 
Christian. It is an extract from his private journal, and 
he seems to reproach himself for not having shown 
sufficient attention to his aged relatives, although a 
warmer-hearted man never lived; but his awakened 
conscience was tender. His father was blind and deaf; 
his mother and his aunt both deaf. He is on a visit to 
them, and says: 

“T think I am behaving well. I can scarcely force 
myself to talk, when I am inclined to be silent, but I 
may at least ward off the assaults of anger. Now this I 
have done; and while the ‘Ehs?’ and the ‘ Whats?’ 
reciprocate in full play across the table, and explana- 
tions darken rather than clear up the subject, and entan- 
glements of sense thicken and multiply on every side 
of me, and Aunty Jean tries to help out the matter by 
the uptakings of her quick and confident discernment, 
and confusion worse confounded is the upshot of one 
and all of her interferences; why, even then, I know 
that it is my duty, and I shall strive to make it my prac- 
tice, to stand serene amid this war of significations and 
cross-purposes, and gently to assist the infirmities which 
I may be soon called to share in.” 

We conclude with another sentence from an eastern 
sage whom we have heard mentioned as an illustrious 
man—Manu, as translated by Sir William Jones, by 
whom he is stated to have written one thousand years 
before the Christian era: ‘“‘The body is a mansion, 
infested by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, har- 
assed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, 
and incapable of standing long; such a mansion of the 
vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit.” We 
would add to the words of the eastern sage, that while 
we should be ready to quit the mansion with cheerful- 
ness, we should also, when there, inhabit it with cheer- 
fulness. It is the body God has given us, and he will 
surely hold us accountable for its use. 

‘TITLE-WORSHIP 
BY ELIZA COOE, 

THE worship of title and rank is one of the weak 
points of the English character. It is deeply rooted in 
us, and we can not get over it. We carry it with us 
wherever we go. We really ‘‘love a lord,” and make 
no shame in confessing to the weakness. If we get up 
a public meeting, we must have a lord in the chair, or if 
a royal duke, so much the better. Then we try to fill 
the platform about him with other lords and titled men; 
and thus many a “ highly influential meeting” is got up. 
Like a certain eastern people, we never allow our 
armies to move without placing one of our sacred ani- 
mals in the van. 

To be patronized by a lord is a great stroke of good 
luck, even for a greengrocer; but to sport the royal 
arms over the door is the safe card for a fortune. Every 
body is sure to patronize those whom nobility patronizes. 
An odor of aristocracy hangs about them, imparted by 





noble butlers and footmen; and ‘ Jeames”’ generally 
manages to carry about with him a pretty extensive 
stock of the aristocratic afflatus. 

A title with us outweighs all other considerations. A 
man may be a wrencher of door-knockers, a town’s vag- 
abond, a plaything of jockeys and courtesans—but if the 
word “lord” be tagged to his name, you will see what 
charity is at once extended to his errors, what a smile of 
indulgence greets him from the judgment-seat, and with 
what respectful consideration he is treated when he pays 
his fine and is bowed out of the police-office; while the 
ragged knave, who is next brought up for “‘justice””—a 
fellow that has stolen a loaf of bread to satisfy his hun- 
ger—is sent to the treadmill for six weeks, to meditate on 
the sacredness of aristocracy, and the powerlessness of 
poverty in England. 

We can not get up a scientific society in England with- 
out displaying our title-worship. No society ventures 
before the public till it has got a lord or a duke for a 
president. He may be a booby; but if he has a title, he 
will do. The Royal Society has for its president, gener- 
ally, a lord, sometimes a duke, occasionally a prince. 
To be in possession of a title—not to be a scientific man— 
is the qualification to fill the chair. And thus is science 
prostituted to rank; for rank is rarely, if ever, scientific. 
Of a hundred and twenty contributors of scientific 
papers to the society above named, only oue is a peer— 
‘*a sunbeam that has gone astray.” 

If we found a college, it must have titled patrons, or 
visitors, to satisfy the popular requirements. Chancel- 
lors and vice-chancellors are selected from the aristoc- 
racy; it matters not who they are, or what their qualifi- 
cations ; provided they have a high-sounding title enough, 
they will stand the test. In the same way, if we found 
an association for the promotion of the fine arts—be it 
music, painting, or sculpture—the president must be a man 
of title. Even the associations of literature stoop to the 
same weakness, and select chiefs from among the conse- 
crated race. And yet the times are different from those 
in which literature only existed upon such patronage; 
and when men like Dr. Johnson had to kick their heels 
waiting in the halls of their most gracious patrons, among 
lackeys, footmen, and dancing-masters. 

The young lord would be more than human, if he 
stood all this slavish adulation without injury. In in- 
fancy he is worshiped by his nurse; then he is adulated 
by grooms, peasantry, and hangers-on of the family; 
then he is toadied by his tutor, and goes to college, 
where he finds his caste still held sacred, and hosts of 
aspiring youths trying to clamber up to distinction and 
wealth, by sticking to his skirts; then he goes out into 
the world at large, where he is delivered over to the 
general adulation of the entire public. Can we be sur- 
prised that the titled man should be arrogant, amid all 
this prostrate adoration? Why should we expect more 
of him than of a Hindoo Brahmin, or any other member 
of a sacred caste! If we lay down before lords, what 
can we expect but that the lords will walk and ride over 
us? If we persist in throwing ourselves under their 
feet, we must expect to be trampled on, now and then. 
And it is not their fault that this happens so much as it 
is our own. 

The deeds of kings, dukes, and lords fill the pages of 
our history-books; and one would suppose that such a 
thing as a people did not exist in past times. The chron- 
icles of our campaigns are got up as the biographies of 
dukes and lords; and lives of Lord This, That, and The 
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Other, are as plentiful in our libraries as are *‘ the leaves 
of Vallombrosa.” If a lord dies, you see long memoirs 
of him forthwith appear in all the daily and weekly 
prints; and his titles are described with a marvelous 
accuracy and detail. If alord is born, you have him 
in the births. If a lord is married, the ceremony is 
described, the trousseau, the festivities, the looks of the 
noble bride and bridegroom, and an infinite detail of 
nothings are set down for the general perusal. Ifa lord 
or a lady is sick, you have daily bulletins issued, signed 
by three doctors, who, doubtless, look to this publicity 
as one efficient way of advertising their connection. If 
the lord or lady dies and is buried, you are then treated 
to a minute account of the funeral; the hearses and 
horses, the pall and its bearers, the mutes and mourners, 
the coffin and its inscription, the mausoleum and the 


vault. Then comes the public subscription for a monu- 
ment. A lord has died, and he must still be worshiped 
in a stone. 


This title-worship pervades our entire society. It de- 
scends from the queen on the throne to the humblest 
grade. It is not nobility of character, great thoughts, or 
great deeds, that we care for or worship as a nation— 
only caste, class, rank, and title. Take any man from 
the ranks, and give him a handle to his name, and you 
immediately invest him with a new power; but that 
power resides not in himself: it is in the hearts of those 
who worship him. He is set above the rabble by a title, 
and the rabble worship the title. It is only the popular 
reception of the title that gives the title its value; and if 
the people ceased to worship it, no one would desire it. 
The real power of aristocracy is in the aristocratic spirit 
and sympathy which pervades the entire of society in 
England. In our hearts we worship aristocracy, and 
the wealth that surrounds it; we regard it as the acme 
of respectability, and the supreme hight of worldly sta- 
tion. It is the true “genteel,” and that is what we 
all would be. We long for front seats. We will spend 
our lives, and give up our comfort and happiness to 
reach them. We are never done scrambling for prece- 
dence there. We are very aristocratic at heart. We 
can not bear a person who is not respectable, or who is 
not genteel. Work is not genteel, and we hate it—asso- 
ciating it with foul hands. Our women are all intense 
aristocrats at heart. Look at a group of little girls: with 
what awe and wonder they gaze after a gayly-dressed 
young lady, no older than themselves! Then, what 
longing after gentility have they not! How they linger 
over the fair lords in the sentimental novels! What 
beautiful titles! for, as Jeanie Deans sagaciously remarks, 
“Ladies are more particular about titles than gentle- 
men.” But we have the same taste prevalent among 
the working classes. They, too, love lords. At a late 
uproarious West Riding election meeting, at Wakefield, 
when no speaker could obtain a hearing, a lord stepped 
forward. ‘* Hooray!" shouted a working man, “let's 
hear my lord!” and sure enough, the rumor of a lord’s 
appearance on the stage very shortly stilled the tu- 
mult, and he was heard to an end. 

Thus, by this and numberless other instances, might it 
be shown what deference, nay, what sycophancy and 
utter servility are practiced by multitudes in reference 
to dignitaries and dignified titles. The reader has prob- 
ably been treated to “a sufficiency” on the subject, and 
we therefore drop our pen here, but begging that we 
may have no further excesses of folly in regard to such 
practices. 





{THE WOODS AND MOUNTAINS. 

WHEN we go into the pine woods or mountain soli- 
tudes where nature still wears the freshness of a prime- 
val forest, we come into the sheen and luster of a new- 
made life, and grow young again in the beauty and 
simplicity of a rugged and heroic virtue. Thus it is in 
our earlier life, before the soul is enveloped in cobwebs 
and dust, that the love of nature is warmest in the heart; 
and that ever afterward, when that same love awakens 
in our hearts, we feel the replenished vigor of an ascend- 
ing life, and the untold joy of primal beauty. Weseem 
to be brought back again to the flowery brink of our 
budding youth, and to stand once more upon the thresh- 
old which then separated the sweet years of childhood 
from the mysterious, yet promising future which then 
lay before us; and in which our ambition and our hopes 
were coined into realities, by the energies of our hands 
and the firmness of our hearts. 

There is ever hope for that man who feels the fresh- 
ness of his youth like a soft fragrance fanning his hot 
brow, when he wanders into the wild solitude, where 
nature still beams in the radiance of untroubled tranquil- 
lity, and the hand of man has not yet begun the work of 
demolition, but where all is vigor, and freshness. and 
reality. Beside the mountain torrent, gleaming as with 
the soft light of a perpetual morning, and in the pine 
woods, where night hovers all day long, he feels the 
purple flush of youth once more upon his cheek, and 
the generous sympathies of his earlier life burning in 
his heart. Then emotions are kindled in the breast, of 
which even an angel might be proud; and to live is a 
joy unutterable. Memory is then a sweet picture; Love 
is an odor breathing of heaven; Hope sits beside us 
and points upward lovingly, and the inheritance of life 
is a boon more sacred than the possession of a world, for 
it gives us more than a world—a universe of beauty 
within ourselves. 


AN EVENING WALK. 
BY THOMAS AIRD 
Tue restless white-throat warbles through the copse; 
High sits the thrush and pipes the tree upon; 
Cloud-flushed the west, a sunny shower comes on; 
Up goes the twinkling lark through the clear, slanting drops. 


Clouds press the sinking orb: he strikes a mist 

Of shewery purple on the forest tops, 

The western meadows, and the skirting slopes; 
Down comes the stream a lapse of living amethyst. 


Yon peasant swarth, his day of labor done, 

Pipes at his cottage door; his wife sits by, 

Dancing their baby to the minstrelsy: 

To temperate gladness they their sacred right have won. 


One cool, green gleam on yonder woodland high, 
And day retires; gray twilight folds with dew 

The hooded flowers; in gulfs of darkening blue 
The starry worlds come out to Contemplation’s eye. 


Home now to sleep. No part in all man’s frame 
But has its double uses, firm to keep, 

Help this, round that, and beautify: of sleep, 
Complex of sweet designs, how finely ’tis the same. 


Touched with the solemn harmonies of night, 
Down do we lie our spirits to repair, 

And, fresh ourselves, make morning fresh and fair; 
Sleep, too, our father gave to soften death’s affright. 


In sleep we lapse and lose ourselves away, 
And thus each night our death do we rehearse. 
O, at the last may we the oblivion pierce 

Of death, as aye of sleep, and rise unto the day. 
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RAMBLES IN AN EAST INDIA FOREST. 
BY A BRITISH TRAVELER. 

IN the year 1848 I found myself traveling through the 
Mysorean country of Seringapatam, so familiar to every 
reader of Indian history, for the rapid rise of that crafty 
but talented Asiatic, Hyder Ali. 

Walking forward, with a cloak across my shoulder, 
accompanied by a Coolie, or East India porter, carrying 
a double-barreled rifle, I was soon busily engaged peering 
into the thick grass and underwood that lay on each side 
of my path, intent only on scattering destruction among 
some innocent and tender little bipeds, with the laudable 
design of furnishing some trifling addition to natural his- 
tory, and a distant hope of perhaps securing a shot 
among a herd of deer faintly discernible in the outline. 

In the incautious pursuit of a wild bear that had 
crossed my path, I at length found myself in the midst 
of a dense jungle—not the most secure position in the 
world, with only a single ebony gentleman at your 
side—for, on the least indication of danger, this repre- 
sentative of Lucifer judiciously prefers present safety to 
future reputation, and performs a retrograde movement 
with undignified rapidity, leaving you alone to apologize 
for your intrusion to a brute that can not be persuaded 
to adopt polite manners, but evinces an unmistakable 
desire to exhibit his gratitude for your visit by a pas- 
sionate and unceremonious embrace. The tendency of 
long ages of lost liberty and slavish superstition to pro- 
duce national degradation is forcibly exemplified in the 
lower castes of the natives, who may truthfully be said 
to have acquired all the vices of their various conquer- 
ors, without any of their redeeming qualities. 

To return: tired at last with my exertions and the 
intensity of the heat, I dispatched my sable attendant 
in quest of that. peculiar Indian luxury, the palanquin; 
and looking round for some sheltered spot to await its 
coming up, perceived a wide-spreading banyan-tree. 
Trusting to its friendly shelter, I was soon stretched be- 
neath a canopy of densely clustered foliage, sufficient 
to exclude all direct rays of the solar star; and, lighting 
one of my best Indian pipes, resigned myself to what 
brother Jonathan terms a “ glorious smoke.” 

The scene before me was such as that which Johnson 
in one of his rich and genial moods would delight to por- 
tray—the image of beauty reposing in the lap of sublim- 
ity was never more aptly applied. The sun had attained 
its culminating point, and was showering down its fervid 
rays with a scorching influence; nota breath stirred the 
forest air; all was hushed in repose, and silent as the 
last breathings of the departing soul; while a foreboding 
sensation o’ershadowed the whole, as that beautiful 
couplet in Campbell’s “ Lochiel” ominously crowded 
on my memory, 

*°Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadow before.” 

I could not account for the oppressive silence, for 
often before had I reclined at the foot of some forest 
giant, and experienced widely different feelings; all 
here seemed indescribably grand and ennobling. The 
various tribes of baboons, monkeys, and apes, screech- 
ing, chattering, and grinning overhead, anon leaping 
from tree to tree, luxuriating in all the enjoyment of 
freedom and revelry; while the jay, the parrot, the 
peacock, with minor and sweeter minstrels in every 
splendid variety of tropical plumage, might be seen 
soaring or darting amid the foliage of forest verdure, 
| ee with the beauty and number of parasitical 








plants and wild flowers. Such a scene of loveliness 
and life had often enraptured me, till a second Eden 
seemed realized; when, as if its aspect were too beau- 
tiful for sinful earth, the illusion was dissipated on ob- 
serving the slender and graceful form of a snake gliding 
swiftly in mazy folds through the long grass—by that 
curious association of ideas, suggesting at once the 
primal fall, and the probable vicinity of a cobra couched 
on the branch of a tree overhead, whose color so closely 
approximates its tinge, that it is almost impossible, with- 
out careful scrutiny, to detect its presence, and if uncon- 
sciously disturbed in its leafy cradle, the oscillation is 
resented by darting its poisoned fang in the invader’s 
face. These insidious foes, and the probability of a 
struggle with some carnivorous denizen of the glen, 
suggest strong doubts as to the security of your wood- 
land abode, and damp the pleasure the scene other- 
wise might afford. And thus surely do we find that, in 
nature as in life, under the most lovely and entrancing 
aspects often lurk the most seductive and deadly influ- 
ences. The prospect loses nothing at night, when efful- 
gent with the pensive moonbeams, and the myriads of fire- 
flies like living stars broke loose from the dominion of old 
night, delighted with the new-found liberty, and dancing 
in.a perfect jubilee of joyous light through the embow- 
ering arcades, illuminating every note of forest life; and 
on the one side is heard the amorous roar of the ante- 
lope’s midnight suitor, as pending to the crashing march 
of the gregarious elephant; and on the other the nightly 
concert of a pack of jackals, render the whole inde- 
scribably magnificent, though rather trying to delicate 
nerves. 

All such sublimity and active life, however, were now 
absent; not a living creature was to be seen, and, act- 
uated by some indefinable impulse, I involuntarily 
clutched my rifle. Scarcely had I done so, when an 
agonizing shriek re-echoed through the forest; rushing 
in the direction, I encountered a sight that struck me 
with horror and dismay—for a moment I stood par- 
alyzed! 

A Brahmin, with his wife and only daughter, were 
making a pilgrimage to the banks of the sacred Ganges. 
With the characteristic indifference of their caste, they 
had incautiously halted in the midst of the jungle to 
cook some rice. The little girl, while the mother was 
occupied in preparing the frugal meal, had thought- 
lessly wandered into the long grass in quest of some 
gaudy insect flitting past: on a sudden the father, who 
had thrown himself on the ground to snatch a few mo- 
ments’ repose, was aroused by the screams of his child, 
and, regaining his feet, perceived a full-grown cheetah, 
or hunting-leopard, in the act of springing on his tender 
girl. To see, and rush to her rescue, armed only with 
a knife, was the work of an instant; he arrived too late 
to arrest the tiger as he made his rarely missing, and, in 
this case, fatal spring on the beautiful and dark-bosomed 
maid. A terrible struggle now ensued, the infuriated 
animal relaxed its grasp of the child, and fastened on 
the father. The tender and loving wife, only now fully 
awakened to the extent of the danger, forgetting her 
sex, insensible to aught but her husband’s peril, reck- 
lessly rushed forward; but, ere she could reach the 
spot to become a third victim to the insatiate monster, 
the providential flight of a bullet from a stranger’s rifle, 
penetrating the animal’s brain, stretched him dead at 
her feet. The brave husband, on approaching the spot, 
lay extended on the grass, in the last agonies of death, 
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dreadfully mangled, the brute having torn away the 
greater part of his brain and face. The little girl had 
already expired. 

Never can I forget the calmness and apparently sto- 
ical indifference of this Indian woman while her hus- 
band lay extended before her, gasping his last. She 
supported his head, gently wiping the blood from his 
face and lips; no sign of her feelings could be de- 
tected in her features. 1 gazed upon her with astonish- 
ment; but no sooner was it evident that death had 
effectually terminated the loved one’s sufferings, than 
she gave way to the most frantic and heart-rending 
expressions of grief. The anguish of that woman death 
alone can obliterate from my memory—words can not 
picture it. I see her before me as I write, alternately 
embracing the lifeless and bloody bodies of her hus- 
band and child, lavishing over them the most tender, 
endearing invocations of affection, then as suddenly 
turning round and seizing the crimson knife of her 
heroic husband, plunged it again and again into the 
body of the insensible animal, uttering all the time 
the most fearful and violent imprecations of despair and 
anguish. 

It was with the greatest difficulty she could‘at length be 
removed from the tragic scene, and confided to the care 
of some neighboring villagers. I had occasion to re- 
visit the same scenes some few months after, and found 
the bereaved wife, but, indeed, how changed! I could 
hardly recognize her. Day and night, I was informed, 
she wandered about, calling on her husband and child. 
A deep, settled gloom, beyond any thing I ever wit- 
nessed, was upon her features; her eyes had a wander- 
ing, restless expression. She knew me immediately, 
and talked in the most pathetic strain of her hapless 
child and husband. Poor creature! I tried to console 
her, but in vain. She said her only wish was, as soon 
as the monsoon, or rainy season abated, to prosecute her 
journey to the Ganges, and die by its sacred stream. I 
remonstrated with her on this folly, and explained to 
her the divine truths of Christianity. Allin vain! She 
was fixed in her resolution; and when [ pointed to the 
heavens, and spoke of the mercies of God and his 
power, she replied, that were he powerful, he could not 
be merciful, or he would not have taken her husband 
and child away without taking her also. All I could say 
made no impression, nor seemed to abate her determina- 
tion, and time would not permit me to stay, nor did I 
ever chance again to traverse the same scenes; but I 
have no doubt whatever, from my knowledge of Indian 
character, that she subsequently carried her resolution 
into effect. 

“DEATH IN LIFE.” 
BY L. G. CLARKE, ESQ, 

WE scarcely know why it is, but we have always ob- 
served that the “blessed spring-time ” is of all seasons 
the most melancholy to the bereaved heart. In autumn 
the chastened sadness of the time is natural; nature it- 
self mourning in the wind sweeping “ hollow from the 
hills;” in the faded flower, the falling leaf, the sorrow- 
ing rains; but what sighs with the mourner in May? 
what “garb of grief” matches his? what symphony 
mingles with the sad music of his stricken spirit? 
Byron in “Childe Harold,” beautifully illustrates this 
one tendency of spring, in his lament over the death 
of “young gallant Howard,” on the battle-field of 
Waterloo. 








** But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree 
That living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring.” 


Partaking, as one can easily see, of this spirit, a friend 
writes me as follows, touching the death of two of his 
village friends, a youth and a maiden: “ As I speak of 
home, my thoughts wander to a little inclosure where 
are two new-made graves, over which the nicely-cut 
sods are not yet united, and the rain has not yet washed 
away the freshly-thrown-up earth. Death is harsh and 
bitter, come when or how it may. It is even sad and 
chilling when Old Age, his most fitting prey, worn and 
weary, folds its hands, and calmly falls asleep. Sad and 
bitter enough it is in the crowded city, where wealth and 
friends—the tide of life pouring on with its unceasing 
rush and roar—and a thousand incidents and excite- 
ments, help to fill the vacancy, and wean one from 
gloomy thoughts. But it is most sad, most harsh and 
bitter, when death comes to the quiet village and the 
lonely house, and beauty and manhood are stricken 
down in their pride‘and vigor. A fearful gap is left in 
the little circle. Not alone does the desolate hearth- 
stone speak eloquently of those that are gone; but the 
village church, every hill-side, and brook, and grove, is 
replete with its mournful recollections. You meet no 
friend but knows your grief, and looks upon you with 
the earnestness of true sympathy. You think of the lost 
ones—O, so drearily !—as you sit by the lonely fireside, 
when the snow is piled up, and the winds of winter are 
howling over their graves! Spring comes; but the 
kindly sun can never waken them to life and beauty 
again. Summer approaches, with its soft breezes and 
wealth of verdure, but they heed it not. And thus the 
seasons, years, and ages rollon. Buta few generations 
hence, and they will have passed from the memory of 
man, mourners and mourned all alike forgotten. It was 
asad day for our little community when the Destroyer 
came, and carried these two from among us. Methinks 
the waves of the old pond should have a note of sadness 
in their murmur as they break on the white beach; for 
bright eyes that have so often looked over its beautiful 
expanse will behold it never more. They are glazed 
and dim; the long eyelash sweeps the pale cheek; they 
are closed forever in their last long sleep. ‘ Lovely and 
pleasant’ was she in her life; ever gentle and good; let 
us not forget her kindly nature, nor her pleasant smile. 
But the dark shadow crosses yet another threshold. 
One in the vigor and strength of early manhood is 
stricken down: his countenance is changed, and he is 
sent away. The manly form is rigid and motionless; 
the strong arm is nerveless; and the voice which we all 
remember was low, and deep, and kindly in its accent, 
is hushed and still forever. I may perhaps again float 
over those bright waters, as we have so often done to- 
gether, but I shall never look upon the face of my friend 
again; and as I wander about the place of his childhood 
and youth, I shall deem it indeed sad, that one who 
loved these scenes so well should go down to darkness 
and silence, while nature is springing into beauty all 
around, and the grass is growing upon the hill-side that 
his own hand has tilled. It matters little where our 
ashes are laid; yet it is pleasant to think of the shel- 
tered nook where the rade blasts are somewhat softened 
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ere they sweep over it. The snow will soonest melt 
there; the first grass and flowers of spring will grow 
there; and the birds will come and sing blithely in the 
wild hedge, where the ivy creeps over the decaying 
fence, and the white oak, with its dark leaves, casts its 
shadow on their lowly resting-place! Yes, 

* After life’s fitful fever they sleep well!’ ” 


DEAN KIRWAN, 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. ESQ. 

DEAN KrirWAN was a Roman Catholic clergyman of 
Ireland, but conformed to the Church of England. He 
was a wonderful orator—one of the greatest that ever 
filled a pulpit; and yet, when injudicious friends, after 
his death, published a volume of his sermons, they were 
scarcely readable! This sounds paradoxical, but it is 
true. The volume is not remembered: those who heard 
the preacher never can forget him. It was my happi- 
ness to have the opportunity thrice, while a student in 
the University of Dublin. The church on these occa- 
sions presented a singular, and, in truth, not a very deco- 
rous spectacle. The military were drawn round it, but 
the scene within baffles all description. A bear-garden 
was orderly compared with it! The clothes were torn 
off men’s backs—ladies were carriéd out, fainting or in 
hysterics—disorder the most unseemly disgraced the 
entire service, and so continued till Kirwan reached the 
pulpit. What a change was there then! Every eye 
was turned to him—every tongue was hushed—all was 
solemn silence. His enunciation of the Lord’s prayer 
was one of the finest things ever heard. Never, before 
or since, did mortal man produce such wonderful effect. 
And yet he had his disadvantages to overcome: his per- 
son was not imposing, he was somewhat wall-eyed, and 
his voice at times was inharmonious. But he was a ma- 
gician. Talk of acting—talk of Garrick, or Kemble, or 
Kean !—there never was such an actor. He drew tears 
once from his whole congregation, and, more than that, 
all the money out of their pockets, by—a single sen- 
tence, for he said no more. It was his custom to preach 
a charity sermon once a year for the children of St. 
Peter’s. The anniversary had arrived. The church, 
as usual, was crowded to the ceiling. The children, 
boys and girls—some hundreds—were ranged, as usual, 
in galleries fronting the pulpit. A rumor had got abroad 
that Kirwan was taken ill, and it was so. But he ap- 
peared to his time, though manifestly enfeebled. He 
got through the ‘prayer, and, amid dead silence and 
breathless expectation, stood for a moment mute. His 
bosom heaved—his whole frame trembled—he looked 
up to the galleries—his heart seemed breaking, as, with 
uplifted hands and full eyes, he exclaimed, ‘* My poor, 
poor children, Iam unable to plead your cause!’’ and 
sank back into his seat. This was not affectation: re- 
stricted by his physicians to preaching a few charity 
sermons annually, even those efforts proved fatal. No 
person who has not heard him can have the faintest idea 
of the effect he produced. People went forearmed 
against him, prepared with such a sum as they could 
afford to give, and no more. Fruitless precaution! 
Next day the vestry-room was crowded with pilgrims 
coming to redeem the watches and earrings they had 
left upon the plates! There was seldom less than 
£1,200 collected in the church after one of his sermons. 
I saw the funeral procession of this great orator and 
philanthropist pass through the streets of Dublin. There 
was no misplaced pomp to mock the nothingness of man, 





but the charity children of Dublin, male and female, 
amounting to some thousands, followed the hearse of 
their benefactor. It was a sad but beautiful spectacle. 
People who never heard of Kirwan will read this 
sketch with incredulity. Alas! I fear there is much of 
excellence in Ireland still to be learned here—aught to 
her disadvantage has been made prominent enough. 
ORIGIN OF QUARRELS, 

THE sweetest, the most clinging affection is often 
shaken by the slightest breath of unkindness, as the del- 
icate rings and tendrils of the vine are agitated by the 
faintest air that blooms in summer. An unkind word 
from one beloved often draws blood from many a heart 
which would defy the battle-ax of hatred, or the keenest 
edge of vindictive satire. Nay, the shade, the gloom of - 
the face familiar and dear awakens grief and pain. 
These, in the elegant words of the preacher Seed, are 
the little thorns which, though men of rougher form may 
make their way through them without feeling much, ex- 
tremely incommode persons of a more refined turn in 
their journey through life, and make their traveling 
irksome and unpleasant. O, how careful ought we to 
be not to darken over and mutilate the sweet images of 
hope, and joy, and peace, that might gild the current of 
our own, and of our companion’s life by suffering these 
spots to mingle with them—these shadows of upas leaves 
to be reflected in the stream! Of all cruel words and 
deeds, the word or the deed that would darken hope is 
the most cruel. Upon old Latin models we see Hope 
delineated in the act of drawing back her garment, that 
her footsteps may not be impeded; and it is also worth 
remarking, that she is always drawn in the attitude of 
motion—she is always advancing. Sweet traveler! who 
would have the heart to stop thee, albeit, in this world 
thou wilt never find the garden to which thou art jour- 
neying! Go on, with thy flower in thy hand, and may 
the blessing of God go with thee! 

* A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 
Has often heal’d the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 


THE WIDOW’S PLAINT. 
BY MRS. BE. H. EVANS. 
THERE was a voice I dearly loved to hear, 
That used to speak in accents sweet and low; 
There was a glance that banished every fear, 
And blessed me with its light, a year ago! 
There was a heart that beat for me alone, 
With a pulsation never faint or slow; 
There was a soul that claimed me for its own, 
And shrined my image, but a year ago. 
There was a form that rarely left my side; 
Apart from me it seemed but grief to know; 
I was its life, its glory, and its pride, 
Its all of hope and joy, a year ago. 
Then, all around a brightness seemed to wear, 
That since I can not find where’er I go; 
The very skies seem not one-half so fair, 
So clearly brilliant as a year ago. 
Then Hope with sweetest music charmed my ear, 
While Faith, enraptured, heard her accents flow, 
And Fancy filled the very atmosphere 
With forms of beauty, but a year ago. 


But now, though spring with buds of promise come, 
And summer gives their leaves a richer glow— 

Blossom or flower, they will not seem to bloom 
With the same freshness as a year ago! 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Nature aND Buessepness OF CurisTIAN Purity. By 
Rev. R. S. Foster. With an Introduction, by Edmund S. 
Janes, D. D. Harper & Brothers: New York. 1851.—This is 
a good book on a good subject. The ability of it, as we think, 
is not equal to the ** Objections to Calvinism” by the same 
author. The argument is not as logical; the unity of idea is 
not as perfect; the style of composition isnot as finished. It 
seems to have been written with less attention to the manner 
than the other work. In respect to the matter, also, we have 
found this single fault, that the quotations from familiar au- 
thors are too numerous and too lengthy. With all these sub- 
tractions, however, it is a most excellent book. We sincerely 
thank the author for it. We like its title. We like the ar- 
rangement of its topics. We like the animus that pervades it, 
We like the serene piety that passes through every part of it. 
We like its freedom from cant, extravagance, and fancy. We 
like it for its presentation of a bold, sane, vigorous religious- 
ness, instead of that soft and inefficient quietism, that charac- 
terizes too many of the volumes recently written on the sub- 
ject. Wecommend it most heartily to our readers. 


THe Square-Riccep Cruiser; OR, LORRAIN’s Sea-Ser- 
MONS. Dedicated to the United States Navy, Officers and Seamen 
of American Merchantmen, and all true-blues of every nation 
under heaven, whether coursing on the high seas, lakes and 
rivers of this planet, or laid up in ord’nary. By Alfred M. 
Lorrain. Cincinnati. 1851.—Mr. Lorrain is an original, in- 
teresting, out-and-out sort of writer. What he thinks he says, 
without asking any body for the privilege. This trait we like; 
and we can not help liking the book. Indeed, we have not 
tried to help it; for the object of it is so worthy of a Christian 
man, that no one can fail to feel a satisfaction in seeing this 
little volume. On sale by Swormstedt & Power. 


Tue Genius aND Mission OF METHODISM: embracing wha 
is Peculiar in Doctrine, Government, Modes of Worship, etc. 
By W. P. Strickland, Charles H. Peirce & Co.: Boston, 
1851.—We have always liked the man who dares to write 
and publish what he thinks. It is the skulking hypocrite, or 
the man of policy, who says nothing that is not sure to please, 
or that tends not to his own advantage, that we heartily 
eschew. The men called conservatives, but who are simply 
cowards, are the men with whom we wish to have no inti- 
macies. If you blow cold, they will blowcold. If your breath 
is warm, theirs is hot. Away with such! Give us the honest 
man, who takes pains to think for himself, and who is nct 
afraid to speak for himself. We love to hear him, even when 
we least believe his doctrines. The book before us, for exam- 
ple, has numerous expressions of opinion that by no means 
square with our own opinions; but the reading of it has made 
us review some of our old notions; and we are, consequently, 
obliged to return our thanks to the outspeaking author. The 
little volume has many excellences. There is something de- 
cidedly good in every chapter. In every chapter there is a 
portion to which the most fastidious, old-fashioned Methodist 
like ourself can make no objection. In every chapter, how- 
ever, with a few exceptions, there are single passages and par- 
agraphs, and sometimes pages, to which we could not sub- 
scribe. We have not now the time properly to review the 
volume. To those Methodists who are not able, or who are 
unwilling, to read a book, or to listen to any thing with pa- 
tience, which contradicts their previous notions, we say, let 
alone this work. To such as have grace and good-nature 
enough to profit by being smartly stirred up by sentiments 
Opposite their own, we say, buy, read, think, and then believe 
or contest, as you may be compelled in the exercise of your 
honest faculties of thought. Every reader should do like the 
bee—extract the honey from every book; let the remainder 
alone. 


Tue Listener. By Caroline Fry. 
ers: New York. 


Robert Carter § Broth- 
1851.—The Listeners of this book listen to 
others speaking on such topics as music, time, conversation, 
truth, the Sabbath, friendship, evil-speaking, politeness, con- 
sistency, school education, maternal education, and many 
others of like nature extremely serviceable to young people, 





PERIODICALS. 

Western LireRarRy ADVERTISER, published semi-monthly, 
by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati, is a valaable periodical, 
giving full notices of all the American and foreign publica- 
tions, Part of the work is devoted to a catalogue of Messrs. 
Derby & Co.’s books; the other part consists of editorial no- 
tices, literary and musical criticism, etc. Thus far we are well 
pleased with it. It can not fail to be useful, we think, to every 
literary man, and specially to such as wish to be very select in 
their purchase of books. 


Tue ScHoon Friend anp On10 ScHoot Jovenat, edited 
by Messrs. Lord, Barney, and Knowlton, continues to maintain 
its usual interest. Its articles, selected and original, are of a 
very pure and instructive character, We have been particu- 
larly pleased in perusing, in several late numbers, some valu- 
able papers on the Dominical Letter, from the pen of Professor 
Ray, of Woodward College. The typographical execution of 
the School Friend is highly creditable to that excellent school 
publishing house, Messrs. W. B. Smith & Co. Each number 
contains sixteen quarto pages, and is published monthly, at 
fifty cents per annum. Every school-teacher in Ohio, and 
throughout the entire west, should supply himself with this 
valuable paper. 


Tue Youtu’s Casinet, edited and published by F. C. Wood- 
worth, New York, is not only one.of the best, but, in our 
opinion, the best periodical for youth published in this coun- 
try. The editor is a man of fine abilities and refined taste, 
and does his work in a spirit of vivacious but most truthful 
earnestness. The cuts accompanying this elegant javenile 
monthly add greatly to its attractions and its usefulness. 


Tue Guive To Houiness, D. S. King, Editor, has, in its 
May number, quite a variety of useful and instructive articles 
on the subject of heart purity and entire personal holiness. It 
is extremely gratifying to know that this periodical has a firm 
hold on the affections of a very large membership of the 
Charch, and that its circulation among that membership is still 
steadily and widely increasing. From our heart we wish 
brother King unqualified success in his pure and holy en- 
terprise. 


THe MoTuer’s AssisTANT AND YouNG LapDy’s Friend for 
May has, as its leading piece, a prize article, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Era for Mothers,” written by Rev. Wm. Thayer, which we 
have read with interest. Wood-cuts, illustrative of articles 
appearing in the Assistant, are now frequently inserted by the 
editor. The tone of this periodical is unexceptionable. 


Tue Eciectic Mepicat Journat, conducted by Professors 
Buchanan and Newton, contains a very large variety of ar- 
ticles on medical science, The editorial department is well 
managed, 


THe AMERICAN NaTIONAL PREACHER, now in its twenty- 
fifth volume, continues to reach our table. It is edited by 
Rev. J. M. Sherwood, New York. Published monthly, at one 
dollar a year. 

THe Tempce is the name of a new monthly magazine, de- 
voted to Masonry, literature, and science, and published at 
Harrisburg, Penn. The general editorial charge devolves on 
B. Parke, and the Literary department on C. E. Blumenthal, 
Professor in Dickinson College. The number before us con- 
tains a full-length, or nearly full-length, portrait, of Joseph R. 
Chandler, weli known to the literary and political world, and 
a distinguished member of the Masonic fraternity. The Tem- 
ple contains thirty-two pages, of double columns, and resem- 
bles the Repository very much in its typography. 


Tue Casket, published by the Young Ladies of the Excelsior 
and Philosophian Societies of the Fort Wayne Female College, 
has some forty or fifty very neat and sprightly articles—all 
original, and all doing credit to the fair writers, ‘*The most 
valuable gems are not always the most dazzling,” is the motto 
of the Casket. 

Tue WestMinsTeER Review for April, BLackwoop’s Mac- 
AZINE for May, and a variety of other publications, reached 
us too late fora full notice this month, 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

He who dies in the path of duty, deserves a nobler name 
than he who leads a victorious army over the ruins of a con- 
quered kingdom. 

The Rev. Sidney Smith preached a charity sermon, in which 
he eulogized the English as being most distinguished for gen- 
erosity and'love of their species, but the collection happening 
to fall short, he remarked that he had evidently made a glaring 
mistake—that his expression should have been love of their 
specie. 

Indastry doth preserve and perfect our nature, keeping it in 
good tune and temper, improving and advancing it toward its 
best state. 

For wolves to devour sheep is no wonder; but for sheep to 
devour one another is monstrous and astonishing. 

Truth is not only a man’s ornament, but his instrament; it is 
the great man’s glory and the poor man’s stock. A man’s 
troath is his livelihood, his recommendation, his letters of 
credit. 

A vicious habit—an indulged little sin—a neglected duty— 
how easily are they taken care of, if we are in season with 
them, but how stubborn and ruinous they become, if let alone! 

A good conscience is better than two witnesses. It will dis- 
pel thy fears, as the sun dissolves the ice; it is a staff when 
thou art weary, a spring when thou art thirsty, a screen when 
the sun burns thee, a pillow in death. 

With increase of fame too often comes addition to crime; 
and sorrows grow out of the surfeits of employment. 

It is a masterpiece to draw good out of evil, and by the help 
of virtue to improve misfortunes into blessings. 

** A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard,” was the observation 
of Diogenes, the cynic, on hearing very foul language come 
from the mouth of an elegant young man. 

He who spends all his time in sports is like one who wears 
nothing but fringes, and eats nothing but sauces. 

It is the ordinary way of the world to keep folly at the helm, 
and wit under hatches. 

Time is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, 
bot the tried and final friend of truth. 

The earth, with its scarred face, is the symbol of the past, 
and heaven of futurity. 

Have nothing to do with those good-natured friends who 
make a practice of letting you know all the evil which they 
may hear spoken about you, 

Pompous funerals and sumptuous monuments are made more 
out of a design to gratify the vanity of the living, than to do 
honor to the dead, Greatness may build the tomb, but it is 
goodness must make the epitaph. 

Though we may have a hard pillow, yet it is only sin can 
plant a thorn in it; and even though it may be hard and 
lonely, yet we may have sweet sleep and glorious visions upon 
it. It was when Jacob was lying on a stone for a pillow that 
he had glorious visions of the ladder reaching to heaven. 

Habitual reflections on the uncertainty of time tend greatly 
to fortify the mind against the snares, both of prosperity and 
adversity. 

They that deny God destroy men’s nobility; for certainly 
man is of kin to the beasts by his body; and if he be not kin 
to God by his spirit he is a base and ignoble creature. 

The friendship of some people is like our shadow; keeping 
close to us while we walk in the sunshine, but deserting us the 
moment we enter the shade. 

The world would be more happy if persons gave up more 
time to an intercourse of friendship. But money engrosses 
all our deference; and we scarce enjoy a social hour, because 
we think it unjustly stolen from the main business of life. 

The press is too often used for the worst of purposes; and 
while we should encourage and support a press disseminating 
correct morality and a pure literature, let us frown down a 
press that would wield its power to corrupt the morals of the 
people. 

It is one of the basest offices of man to make his tongne the 
lash of the worthy. Even if we do know of faults in others, 
we can not show ourselves more nobly virtuous than in having 
the charity to conceal them. 





It is a vulgar notion that politeness is only required toward 
superiors. But the troth is, that every man ought to regard his 
fellow-man, or friend, as his superior, and treat him accord- 
ingly. Such feeling the real gentleman always has. ‘** Let 
each esteem others better than himself,” says an apostle. This 
is the very soul of good manners. 

The door of mercy is now open, therefore hope and enter; in 
an hour it may be shut, therefore fear and tremble. 

It is poor encouragement to toil through life to amass a for- 
tune and ruin your children. In nine cases out of ten, a large 
fortune is the greatest curse which could be bequeathed to the 
young and inexperienced. 

We make ourselves more injuries than are offered us; 
they many times pass for wrongs in our own thoughts, that 
were never meant so by the heart of him that speaketh. 

He who waits for good luck to come to him is destined to 
die in poverty. 

It is estimated that within the last fifty years 32,000,000 of 
Bibles have been distributed over the earth, and translated into 
two hundred different dialects, 

Sleeping after dinner is a bad practice. On awaking from 
such indulgence, there is generally some degree of febrile ex- 
citement, in consequence of the latter stages of digestion being 
hurried or; it is only useful in old people, and in some cases 
of disease. 

*¢ We should be cautious,” says Coleridge, ** how we indulge 
in the feelings even of virtuous indignation. It is the hand- 
some brother of anger and hatred.” 

He that suffers his mind to dwell with envy or uneasiness 
upon the riches or honors of those above him in the ranks of 
society, secretly finds fault with the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. 

Valencourt said, when his library was destroyed by fire, ‘A 
man must have profited very little by his books who has not 
learned how to part with them.” 

An unkind word from one beloved, often draws blood from a 
heart, which would defy the battle-ax of hatred, or the keenest 
edge of vindictive satire. 

Men of holy hearts and lives best understand holy doctrines 
ard things. Those who have not the temper of religion are 
not competent judges of the things of religion, whatever 
be their station in life, or however great their acquired knowl- 
eilge. 

When a man’s conscience begins to get hard, it does it faster 
than any thing in nature; it is, I may say, like the boiling of 
an egg: it is very clear at first, but as soon as it gets cloudy, 
one minute more and you may cut it with a knife. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the diet of mankind is 
the enormous consumption of tea and coffee. Upward of 
800,000,000 of pounds of these articles are annually consumed 
by the inhabitants of the world. 

He that can not live well to-day will be less qualified to live 
well to-morrow, 

Anger is one of the sinews of the soul: he that wants it hath 
a maimed mind. 

No man dare ask of God so much as he is ready to give. 

Riches consist in that which sufficeth, and not in that which 
is superfluons. 

There is no trial of courage which will bear comparison with 
that of a man, whose opinions stand in opposition, upon fear- 
ful questions of passion, to those of the giddy-paced and 
excited multitude, and who, nevertheless, carries them ‘‘ into 
act.” 

The spirit of trae religion breathes mildness and affability. 
it gives a native, unaffected ease to the behavior. It is social, 
kind, and cheerful; far removed from that gloomy and illiberal 
superstition which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects 
the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for another world, 
only by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Persons who talk constantly must often say things useless 
and commonplace. 

No girl ever made a happy union by flirtation; because no 
man capable of making a woman permanently happy was ever 
attracted by that which is disgusting to persons of intelligence 
and refinement, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Juty—the middle of the summer months—is now pouring 
down its thunder-showers and scorching beams upon the earth, 
Glad, indeed, reader, would we be to take your arm, and 
ramble awhile through the green fields and thick woods, now 
sprinkled by the big rain-drops, or now catching on some shady 
hill-top the fresh breeze, and twining for your head a wreath of 
gay, wild flowers. But our wish to stroll will avail us little; 
and we must content ourself with the brick walks and walls of 
the city. Out, ye who live in the country, out, and relish the 
pure air and glorious landscapes of the world about you. Wish 
not for a home amid the dust and din of the city. Mind the 
trath uttered by the bard of Olney, ‘* Man made the town: God 
the country.”” Be thankful for retirement and seclusion. Seek 
not the place of those who waste existence and hurry the 
scene of death by mingling in the ceaseless tarmoils of trade, 
and who, amid the exciting, consuming, and endless strifes of 
hoarding wealth, sink to premature decay and wretchedness, 
But pardon us, reader. We have no desire to preach to you, 
but simply, for a moment or two, to have afew words of monthly 
talk with you, 

We publish in our reprint department this month an extract 
from an article on Harriet Martineau, found in the last number 
of the Westminster Review. We were quite surprised to find 
so singular an article in this quarterly. We had always been 
of the opinion that the Westminster was extremely liberal in 
its religious views, and disposed rather to libel than to defend 
Christianity. We are still of the opinion that very little of any 
thing like piety attaches either to its editor or to its contributors. 
We repeat, then, that we were surprised in seeing this article 
in this prominent quarterly; and we will now add, too, that we 
are quite obliged to the gentlemen who condact the Quarterly 
Review for their courage in giving Miss Martineau and her 
accomplices so severe but merited a reprimand. We have in 
our midst, as well as in Europe, a large amount of latent infi- 
delity, known under the special but specious name of “ pro- 
gress,” With such folly we are heartily sick. We are totally 
at a loss to conceive what good can result from looseness of 
religious views and looseness of morals. It is in fact the 
prevalence of Christianity aud Christian principles that per- 
mits men to talk with impunity and act with recklessness on 
any and every subject that they may desire. If infidel philos- 
ophers could have the world to follow their teachings, there 
would be such an endless scene of jargon, ferocity, licentious- 
ness, and blood, that no one would have even a chance to talk 
about progress and ‘high intellectuality;” or if he should, he 
would have his head cot off, and his body thrown to the dogs 
for his temerity. The very moment men deny the truth of 
revelation, and set up for their god their own soul, or some 
lump of clay, they become worse than the wildest beasts. 
«‘ Deny man his rationality,” says one of the shrewdest writers 
of the age, ‘‘ and his belief in future rewards and punishments, 
and you make him worse than the animal that walks along the 
street.” But we need not argue the matter here, It does not 
need argument. The matter is proof enough in itself. Noth- 
ing but the religion of Jesus Christ sent down from heaven 
can possibly elevate man, and fit him for the enjoyment of 
this life and for the great life of the fature. 

It is so rarely that we hear either good reading or good 
speaking, that we were highly delighted with the speeches of 
Mr. John B. Gough, on his late visit to Cincinnati. His mat- 
ter is just like or no better than that of other men; but his 
voice and his manner are unquestionably very superior. His 
peculiar theme—temperance—is a matter of personal history— 
an experience replete with every shade of human misery and 
sorrow. We are not of that class of men who believe that 
Mr. Gough speaks from vanity, or because he wishes to enliat 
the sympathy of his fellow-men. He is above all this. He 
speaks from the deep fountain of a grateful heart; he throws 
out his earnest, active, stirring, striving spirit, and he chains, 
as by enchantment, his auditors. We had the pleasure of 
several interviews with Mr. Gough, and we can bear witness 
to his extreme humility of spirit. We have heard him before 
audiences of thousands, and we have heard him in social con- 
versation with friends, and on every occasion was this deep 





hambleness and meekness of spirit evinced. He twice visited 
Mr. Herron’s Seminary in this city. At his last call we were 
present. He spoke to the two hundred youths assembled in 
the chapel with peculiar sweetness and power. Every heart 
was led captive by his words; and when he came to shake 
hands with the teachers, and when, in unison with his voice, 
two hundred other voices uttered that simple but affectionate 
word, **good-by,” the tear started down the cheek of Mr. 
Gough. It was a tear of joy—a tear of gratitude—a tear 
which will be remembered by others till they go down to the 
grave. In his efforts to ameliorate the condition of suffering 
humanity, we wish Mr. Gough unbounded success, Opposi- 
tion he will meet, it is true, every-where; sometimes from 
enemies, and sometimes from seeming friends; but, at the same 
time, he will have the hearty approval of every benevolent and 
Christian heart. 

Wesley and his Coadjutors, by Rev. Wm. C. Larrabee, A. M., 
has just been laid upon our table by the publishers, Sworm- 
stedt & Power. It is a neat 12mo. work, in two volumes, 
printed on clear, fine paper, with large type, and does great 
credit to our enterprising western book establishment. We 
extract, as the best idea we can give of the work, the follow- 
ing sentences from the preface: ‘‘I have endeavored to pre- 
sent an accurate and vivid sketch of the life, times, and char- 
acter of Wesley and his coadjutors. I have had, in obtaining 
facts, to avail myself of the labors of numerous able and 
worthy English writers. I can not pretend to have discovered 
any new facts; but I may have succeeded in presenting some 
known facts in a clearer light, and developing more fally the 
motives of action, and illustrating the character of the ever- 
memorable founders of Methodism. [ have conceived the 
design, formed the plan, and executed the work with the hope 
of meeting the wants of the American popular mind.” Hav- 
ing had the opportunity, both in manuscript and in proof, to 
examine the work, we are prepared to say, that it is one which 
we think will be extensively popular and useful. Several ex- 
tracts recently given in our reprint department have been 
taken from the chapters of the work before us. We refer more 
particularly to Lights and Shades of [tinerancy, Last Days of 
Fletcher, and Whitefield as an Orator. The coadjutors whose 
characters are detailed in the work are Charles Wesley, George 
Whitefield, and John Fletcher. Professor Larrabee has in 
preparation two other works: one entitled a Sketch of the 
Successors of Wesley in England, and the other Asbury and 
his Coadjutors in America. 

The reader, we think, will agree with us that our plates this 
month are quite creditable specimens of the art. ‘ Summer” 
is, of course, a fancy sketch. ‘*The Widow’s Mite” will 
serve to teach us a valuable lesson in reference to lending to 
the Lord. Some professors of religion can lend to any body, 
at any rate of interest, and with gny sort of miserable se- 
curity, but they never have any disposition to lend to God, the 
giver of every good thing, and the Father of all. A friend at 
our elbow, who has seen something of the world as a Meth- 
odist traveling preacher, says the picture makes him think of 
an old brother worth fifty thousand dollars, who rebuked a 
poor widow, a neighbor of his, for giving a dollar a quarter as 
pay for the preacher. ‘ Why,” said he, “an’t I worth half a 
hundred thousand dollars, and I never give more than a quar- 
ter of a dollar a quarter to the preacher!” On such narrow- 
hearted and soul-withered pretenders to religion may the Lord 
have mercy! 

To our correspondents we tender our grateful acknowledg- 
ments for their favors so liberally bestowed of late. In refer- 
ence to some articles, we fear that the writers will imagine 
that we have shown too great neglect or delay. Possibly this 
may be true; yet we have done, on the whole, the very best 
that our judgment has dictated. It is impossible to 
date all at once. Brief articles, written in a sprightly, attract- 
ive style, would add greatly to the variety of our columns, and 
would suit our readers better than essays or other pieces of a 
lengthy character. We do not say this in a spirit of dicta- 
tion. It is a matter simply which we suggest for the consider- 
ation of our readers, and which, on reflection, they will appre- 
ciate as readily as ourself. 
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THE RIGHT. 
BY ©. J. VICTOR, 
THERE is a joy for every hour 
That hangs upon the heart; 
There is a charm whose magic power 
Drives grief from us apart. 


It is the “*Sense of Wings” we feel, 
When crushed low in the dust— 

The spirit’s might to scorn the heel 
That tramples on our trust. 


Earth, in her wisdom, can not make 
A chain to bind the mind; 

It can not in its anger shake 
The hopes around us twined. 


The consciousness of right is strength 





Beyond the fire or sword; 
Though arms are weak, the tongue at length 
Will conquer by the Word. 


Then let us bear us bravely forth 
Through storm, and doubt, and strife; 
The goal before us well is worth 
The strength of this poor life. 
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Music by F Werner, Steinbrecher. 
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